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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


EW problems—new policies—in the shifting 
N scene of Washington. Relief, taxes, politics, 
legislation and a myriad of other developments 
create new patterns of interest to citizens. These and 


other factors in national affairs are to be found in the 
following pages: 
The State of The Union: The Relief Burden. Mold- 
ing New Tax Levies. The Weekly Digest of the 
News. PAGE 2 


The President’s Week: Every sign of spring at the 
*~ White House. PAGE 4 
To Promote The General Welfare: Men and ma- 
chines come closer to long-range weather forecast- 
ing. PAGE 4 
“Social Pioneering”: The President 
Needs of the Nation’s Youth. 


Views the 
PAGE 5 
qg The Congress Week: Looking backward and for- 
ward along the legislative road. What Price Sen- 


ate Probes? PAGE 6 


Labor: The Senate's 
Methods. 

The Political Week: Democratic Parades and Re- 
publican Rallies. PAGE 10 


q What The States Are Doing: Social Security Co- 


Inquiry Into Anti-Union 
PAGE 9 


operation. PAGE 11 
What The Press of the Nation Thinks about what 
*” the Government is doing. PAGE 12 


Ii Tide of World Affairs: The Tinder-box that is 
.% 


Europe. PAGE 13 
If “The Will of The People”: by David Lawrence. 
PAGE 14 


The Trend of American Business: Activity in Face 
Hints of New Experiments. 

PAGE 16 

¢ Uncle Sam’s News Reel: The WPA vs. The PWA. 

PAGE 17 

¢ “The Forgotten Man,” by William Graham Sumner. 

PAGE 20 


of Uncertainties. 
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AVERAGE BENEFIT 


PER FARMER 


Farm Bounties: 89% to South and Mid-West 


Only 11 Per Cent of the AAA Billion Went to East and Far West— 
Half the Nation's Farmers Received Checks 


OVERNMENT in two years 
paid farmers more than a bil- 
lion dollars to cut down their 

output of corn and hogs and wheat 
and cotton and peanuts and sugar. 

Not all farmers shared in this 
money. Many of them, such as dairy 
farmers and cattle raisers, were not 
included in the AAA program. Others 
decided that they did not want to 
“go along.” 

As it turned out, just about half of 
the country’s farmers received checks. 
The size of those checks varied be- 
tween individual farmers and _ be- 
tween sections of the country. 

If each farmer in the country had 
received as much of the billion dol- 
lar fund as each other farmer re- 
ceived the individual checks would 
have averaged about $157. 

The pictogram above shows what 
actually took place in the distribu- 
tion. (Detailed figures on payments 
by States and sections will be found 
on Page 8.) 


EASTERN AVERAGE LOWEST 

Fastern States, extending as Far 
West as Ohio and Michigan and as 
far South as West Virginia, received 
less than 50 million dollars out of the 
billion. If the money they received 
had been distributed equally to their 
farmers the checks would have been 
not the average $157 but $41.64 in- 
stead. 

But Southern States received not 
far from ‘half a billion dollars. The 
South has a great many farmers, be- 
cause cotton is grown in relatively 
small patches by tenants and share- 


croppers. If the money going to 
Southern States were divided equally 
among them all, each check would 
have amounted to $137.37. 


To the Middle Western States 
went more than half a billion of the 
benefit dollars. Here the individual 
checks would, on an equal basis, have 
amounted to $273.82. This is six 
times as much as the figure for East- 
ern payments. 

When it came to the Western 
States there were few farmers, but 
farms are large and a division of the 
money would have resulted in checks 
of $149 each. 

But instead of dividing 
equally, it went to individual farm- 
ers on the basis of production from 
their farms and on the 
written agreement to exercise 
definite crop controls. Farmers that 
did not cooperate were not paid. 


MOST FAVORED SECTIONS 

The official figures show that most 
of the cooperation was in the South 
and the Middle West. 

Southern farmers received most of 
their money for holding down the 
production of cotton. About 80 per 
cent of the cotton acreage was under 
control. 

Middle Western farmers, receiv- 
ing the largest proportion of the 
money, were paid largely for cutting 
down on their production of corn and 
hogs and of wheat. Nearly all farm- 
ers in parts of this region had at least 
one contract. 


money 


basis of a 


Western farmers were paid prin- 





cipally for controlling production of 
sugar and of wheat. 

In the East only about one out of 
eight farmers signed an AAA con- 
tract. 

Not only did payments vary widely 
between regions of the country but 
they showed a wide variation be- 
tween individuals cooperating in the 
same plans. The reason for this was 
that checks were based on the 
amount of land or the number of 
animals taken out of. production. 

Thus one sugar producer received 
checks totaling more than a million 
dollars. 


HOW PAYMENTS VARIED 

One cotton plantation was paid 
not far from $200,000 for holding 
down cotton production, but one 
quarter of the cotton growers, ac- 
cording to the AAA, received less 
than $100. 

A single wheat grower had pay- 
ments running up nearly to $100,000. 

What then, of the new program of 
payments for soil conservation? Will 
they differ materially or by individu- 
als from the AAA program under 
which more than a billion dollars was 
distributed ? 

Government officials expect that 
the East, and the dairy regions of 
the rest of the country, which got 
a relatively small part of the first 
AAA money, will get more under the 
new plan. 

They expect that the South will get 
about as much again under the second 
plan. But the Middle West will get 
much less. There will be no pay- 
ments for livestock control. 
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Omorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


Very little im- 
portant legislation now pending before Con- 
gress except new taxes and relief money will 

be voted. 

Neither house makes a definite move without prod- 

ding from the White House and at the present time 
the President is asking nothing from Congress except 
taxes and funds to carry on relief work. 


L EGISLATIVE OUTLOOK: 


Some other major bills may receive belated adminis- 

tration endorsement in time for action before 
end of the session. Just now Mr. Roosevelt is trying 
to make up his mind which of these measures, if any, 
are’to receive his active support. 

Without White House aid Senator Wagner's house 

ing bill is likely to fail. 

Without White House pressure the bill for regu- 

lation of commodity exchanges probably will re- 
main tied up in the Senate. 
¢ Without a presidential prod there is likely to be no 

action on bills to require-NRA standards for com- 
panies doing business with the government, to put the 
textile industry under a “little NRA” and to continue 
funds for Passamaquoddy and the Florida ship canal. 
The latter is unlikely. 


The Tax Bill: Tax plan has hit a snarl of drafting 

technicalities necessitating de/ay. Chances of pass< 
ing the House this month are no better than 50-50, 
Probably will be June 1 before measure finally becomes 
law. Senate hearings will be called within a week. 
Will be on House committee’s draft but testimony will 
not be confined to those proposals. Pros and cons of 
processing taxes will be heard. Only 4 of 15 democrats 
on Senate committee are up for reelection this Fall. 
This means the committee will be Jess influenced by 
politics than the House and will pay more attention to 
economic factors. The main feature of the final bill 
will be a venture into taxation of undistributed earn- 
ings of corporations on some basis, probably much modi- 
fied from the way the bill leaves the House. 


Qj Relief: Voting of the billion and a half appropria- 
tions for relief with few if any strings tied to it 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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The Gigantic Relief Burden: 
A Look Behind and Ahead 


The Government’s most gigantic task: Caring 
for the casualties of the depression, who still 
number some 20 million persons dependent on 
Uncle Sam for relief from destitution. 

The House committee considering the Presi- 
dent’s request for an addition 1% billion dol- 
lars to foot the bill for another nine months*to 
a year hears Relief Administrator Harry L. Hop- 
kins tell what has been done and what is sched- 
uled for the future. 

First he shows that, of the 4 billion dollars 
voted last year, a little over half has been ac- 
tually paid out (since July 1) and all but 300 
million dollars has been allocated. 

For the future, the committee is asked to set 
aside, not only the 1% billion for work relief, 
but also 246 million dollars to support the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, 480 million dollars to 
begin paying benefits under the Social Security 
Act and 97 million for public buildings and dams. 

Who are on the relief rolls? Mr. Hopkins 
answers, as of the beginning of March: 

Supported from work relief projects, 3,039,000 
families or single persons. 

In Uncle Sam’s forest army, the CCC camps, 
459,000 young men from needy families, who 
send most of their dollar-a-day pay back home. 

Supported by other relief agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, 355,000 families or single persons. 

Looking to States and municipalities, 1,500,000 
families or single persons classified as unem- 
ployable. 





Moulding the Form 
Of New Tax Levies 


The new tax bill rapidly takes form in com- 
mittee for submission to the House, giving the 
President approximately the estimated revenue 
he asked for and two of the three kinds of im- 
posts suggested. 

The one tax requested which the bill does not 


—Wide World. 
ORDERED AND ADJUDGED 
The Senate under dramatic ‘circumstances removes 
Halsted L. Ritter from office. as federal judge in 
Florida after finding him guilty of one of the 
seven articles of impeachment brought against him 
by the House. 
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The Relief 


Burden—Tax 


Prospects—Roosevelt to Youth—Fighting the Labor 


Unions—Victory For Social Security Law—Lobby Hunts—Digest of Week 


ers identified with labor unions. 


and 
working conditions. 


A Labor Board investigator estimates the an- 
nual cost of spies supplied by detective agencies 
dollars 
presents evidence of large-scale buying of bombs 
and other weapons for use in labor strife. 


to employers at 80 million 


Rallying Nation’s Youth 
To the Roosevelt Standard 


President Roosevelt appeals to the spirit of 
youth in asking support of his leadership. 

Addressing the Young Democrats of Maryland 
at Baltimore, he contrasts the “panaceas” of his 
gold standard of money and a bal- 
anced budget—with his own aggressive attack 
on the evils of unemployment and poverty in 
(Text of address 


opponents 


the midst of potential plenty. 
is printed on page 16). 
Other objectives sought 


at 65. 


A means toward this end is declared to be the 
shortening of the work week, in keeping with 
growing industrial efficiency, but without a de- 
crease in weekly wages. 
is asked to put this program into effect, and to 
pay an adequate minimum wage. 

Meanwhile the Government, the President de- 
clares, will give consideration to this problem. 

On the same day, he receives a report from 
one of the groups studying the result of the 
NRA experience, which tells him this: 

Child labor and the hours of labor in industry 
can not be reguiated by the Government under 


the American Constitution. 


Comments’ former President Herbert Hoover: 
Only way out of the present dilemma is through 
the derided “panacea” — sound currency and 


L oh A 9 yand through a restoration of busi- 
he dice. 
ec : a 





++ 


JA Victory in the Courts 
“For Unemployment Law 


rides success- 
fully over court challenges in the highest New 
York State tribunal. 

This is a-victory for the Social Security Act, 
since this act operates through State unem- 
ployment laws approved by the Social Security 
Board at Washington, 
necessary before benefits are paid. 
from a pay roll tax, 90 per cent of the proceeds 
going back .to each State having an approved 
law. 

Challenge of the law had been based on the 
centention that the law arbirarily transfers 


Unemployment compensation 


Added are ¢ 
stories of black lists, incarceration under inhu- 
man conditions, evictions from company houses 
intimidation of preachers who criticized 


include doing away 
with class hatreds and maintenance of peace at 
home and abroad. 

Specifically the President sets forth the aim 
of enabling the young to remain in school until 
18 years of age and the old to retire in security 


Industry as a whole 


such approval 
Funds come 


a year; 


tablished. 


formally dedicated. 








—Underwood & Underwood 
“FOUR SCORE AND SEVEN” 

Years ago the Department of the Interior was es- 
Last week President Roosevelt, using 
the trowel George Washington used to lay the cor- 
nerstone of the Capitol, patted a little lump of ce- 
ment and the new $12,000,000 Interior Building was 
Photo shows the President 
and his personal aide, Gus Gennerich. 
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law: 


such trouble. 


of the’ progratn. 


property from one group of people to another, | 
thus taking property without due process of law. 
The court rules, in upholding the New York 


1.—The legality of spending public money for 
great numbers of those without the means of 
support has never been questioned. 

2.—In the face of vast unemployment, it would 
be a strange sort of government, or rather no 
government at all, that could not give help in 


3.—Unemployment insurance is a reasonable 
means of meeting this problem. 
4—Imposition of a pay roll tax on industry 


seeing the expense 


Next move is appes. to the Supreme Court. 


is an equitable manner 


able 


take’ a 








being 


Vast New Building 
As Symbol of Conservation 


Corner stone of a great new Government 
building in Washington is laid by President 
Roosevelt, who declares it at once a symbel of 
an 87-year expansion in the scope of America’s 
Government and an earnest of continued care 
for the people’s long-range interests. : 

The building is the new Interior Department 
structure, the first major work of its kind to 
have been begun under thé New Deal. 

Costing 12 million dollars and covering two 
city blocks (512 acres), the building provides a 
usable office space of 700,000 square feet. 





Historical note: 


minimum on wages. 
rates would be kept to the same level. 

Committee members voting against a favor- 
report allege 
doubting the present power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to say to a large, wide-spread industry: 
“The national welfare demands that, 
ducing commodities, you shall pay workers a liv- 
ing wage and shall spread work sufficiently to 
aid in absorbing the unemployed.” 

Chief support of the bill comes from New 
England and other Northern States, which see 
the textile industry being drawn Southward to 
antage of low wage standards there 
Sothern 
The meas- 


prevailing. 
States desiring to attract industries. 
ure, these opponents hold, will nullify the ad- 
vantages of the South, leave potential Southern 
employes without work, and will raise the price 
of textiles. 





Toward a Textile Code— 


Unless Court Intervenes 


Without waiting for the Supreme Court to 
speak, a House committee urges Congressional 
action on an industrial code law for textiles simi- 
lar to the Guffey Coal Act. 
is expected to decide the coal code law within a 
few weeks. 

The new measure, reported, from committee 
by a 10-to-2 vote, would limit hours in the tex- 
tile industry to 35 weekly and put a $15-a-week 
North and South wage 


“Constitutional 


Opposition centers in 





A Rebuff For Champions 
Of Fact-Ferreting By Congress 


From the House comes a tactical rebuff to the 
Senate committee which has constituted itself 
the champion of Congress’ right to ferret out 
all facts of value in shaping legislation. 

What the House does is to defeat by 153 to 
137 a joint resolution in which the Senate lobby 
committee had asked permission to pay $10,000 








Quoting from a Congressional report of 1849 
favoring establishment of a Department of the 
Interior, the President shows its inauguration 
to be a dividing point between two eras—one in 
which war and the preparations for war were 
practically regarded as the chief duty and end 
of the Government, and one in which the arts 
of peace and production are added to the public 
concerns of the nation. 

The purpose of the department to be housed 
in the new building is defined by the President 
as preservation of the nation’s heritage—the 
prevention of “waste and mismanagement, yes, 
even larcency of the natural wealth that be- 
longs to all the people.” 

Suggestion to Congress, made by Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes in an address at the cere- 
mony: Change the name of the Department of 
the Interior to the Department of Conservation. 
Trowel used by the President 
was used by George Washington in laying the 
corner stone of the Capitol in 1793. 


The high tribunal 


reasons,” 


in pro- 














contain is a levy on agricultural commodities, . 


to be paid by processors. 

The two kinds included in the: bill are, first, 
a “windfall” tax to recapture the money paid 
back to, or held back by, processors when the 
old farm program was outlawed by the Supreme 
Court, and, second, a graduated tax on undis- 
tributed earnings of corporations. 

To compensate for lack of new processing 
taxes, the present excess profit and capital stock 
tax are continued for a time. 

Then, to meet an oft-repeated criticism, a 
modification is made in the corporation tax for 
the benefit of those corporations having debts. 

The criticism is that, by exempting from all 
taxation the companies that pay out all their 
earnings in dividends and levying up to 42% 
per cent on those that keep all profits, the 
plan penalizes companies using profits to clear 
away their obligations. 

So this modification is written into the bill: 
Earnings devoted to retiring debts as of March, 
1936, will be taxed at the rate of 22% per cent 
and the balance of earnings at the regular 
rates. Such debt retirement, however, must be 
spread evenly over at least five years. 





Inquiry Into Seamy Side 
Of Industrial Relations 


Lifting the veil from the seamier side of in- 
dustrial relations, a Senate committee of inquiry 
seeks to show the need of a law to prevent es- 
pionage and terrorism as weapons for the de- 
feat of independent labor unions. 

The committee hears: 

William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, assert that employers are 
making a concerted drive to crush unionism 
Similar to that employed shortly after the war. 
A fund of $200,000 is declared to be in process 
of collection by one organization. 

Spokesmen for the United Mine Workers de- 
pict the operation of the “deputy sheriff system,” 
under which corporations are alleged to have at 
their command law enforcement agents paid by 
employers and doing their bidding. 

Other labor spokesmen teli of intimidation by 
local police officers, using violence against union 
organizers or “running out of the State” work- 
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That— 

‘Treasury experts privately have 
informed’ the President that the 
new tax plan is so full of tax 
avoidance loopholes that it will 
not raise the expected revenue, 
Nevertheless orders have been 
given to push ahead in the interest 
of reform. 

x * x? 


That— 

Word is being passed quietly to 
local political leaders that failure 
to deliver in November may mean 
sharp curtailment in Federal re- 
lief and other outlays. Talk is 
turning to the effect of “ingrati- 
tude?” 


That— 

Séeret' plans for re-selling the NRA 
jdea to the business men of the 
Country are being formulated by 
the Council for Industrial Coor- 
dination. A new approach to the 
problem will be attempted. 


S.-i oy 

That— 
Henry Wallace will project the 
constitutional issue into the Au- 
the 


publication of a book called, 
“Whose Constitution?” The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is working 
on the volume now. One of his 
contentions will be that the Con- 
stitution as now interpreted isn’t 
the document handed on by the 
Founding Fathers. 


* * x 


That— 

Revival of a suggestion that relief 
be turned over to the Red Cross for 
administration hae led to a coun- 
ter suggestion, inside upper offi- 
cial circles, that if a return to the 
dole is authorized the Army could 
do the cheapest and most efficient 
job of administering the money. 


xk x x 


That— 

Fears are growing within the AAA 
over the fate of their new soil con- 
Farmers still are 
cooperation 
than was expected when the pro- 
gram was announced. 


servation plan. 


showing much less 


* * * 


That— 
Despite the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission report on 


Government manufacture of ships, 
planes and munitions presents in- 
formation contradicting earlier 
statements by the War and Navy 
Departments, those departments 
thus far have not challenged the 
ICC findings. The report will be 
used as the basis for part of the 
forthcoming recommendations of 
the Senate Munitions Committee. 


* * x 


That— 

WPA is checking the wages paid 
by local administrators of its pro- 
gram against the estimates of the 
number of relief workers falling 
within the various work classi- 
fications. 


That— 

One of the things the telephone 
inquiry will try to establish, de- 
spite the near exhaustion of its 
funds, is that the industry has 
been charging rates that are too 
high, thereby acting not only con- 
trary to the public interest but 
also contrary to its own. Figures 
drawn from telephone experience 
will be used to show that lower 
rates would lead to expansion of 


use sufficient to increase total 


profits. 


That— 
Behind the scenes a plan for de- 
veloping a form of adult “CCC 


program” to care for migratory 
workers and transients is receiving 
consideration. 

* & 
That— 


Appointment of a new Comptrol- 
ler-General to replace J. R. Mc- 
Carl, whose 15-year term expires 
shortly, will be made outside the 
personnel of his office as the as- 
sistant in line for the job is ex- 
pected to be unable to take it on 
account of ill health. 


x * x 


That— 

Relief officials say privately that 
in a good many States surplus Fed- 
eral funds left over after the 
liquidation of FERA, have been 
an important factor in bolstering 
local direct relief standards. When 
these funds are gone standards of 
care for transients and other per- 
sons on direct relief may be low- 
ered. 
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for counsel to defend a suit challen 
of inquiry and publicity. 

A present iaw, dating from the Hoover Ad- 
ministration, limits payment of counsel for 
Congressional inquiries to $3,600 a year. 

The Senate is currently the winner in the 
litigation in question, the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court having refused to grant an in- 
junction preventing its committee from making 
public the content of telegrams obtained 
through the cooperation gf the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. William Randolph 
Hearst, publisher, who had sought the injunc- 
tion, gives notice of intention to appeal the de- 
cision, and the Senate Committee must now 
content itself with relatively low-cost legal ser- 
vice in the contest. 

Meanwhile the committee, pursuing its in- 
quiry, brings out evidence to indicate a close tie- 
up between the Liberty League and other New 
Deal opponents—the Farmers Independence 
Council, the Southern Committee to Uphold the 
Constitution and the Sentinels of the Republic. 


ging its rights 





Railroads at Crossroads: 
Two Impending Changes 


Because a private bargaining conference has 
broken down, a Senate committee is listening to 
railroad spokesmen and employe representatives 
tell what ought to be done, if anything, about 
the men who may lose their jobs if railroads 
consolidate. 

Subject of the controversy is the Wheeler- 
Crosser bill, under which displaced labor would 
receive a dismissal wage of one year’s pay. The 
President had preferred a negotiated solution 
between men and management; altered his ad- 
vice when negotiations deadlocked. 

Say railroad managers: It means saddling the 





—Wide World. 
“A KIDNAPING WAVE” 
Would result, according to J. Edgar Hoover, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation head, if Congress de- 
cides to slash his bureau’s annual appropriation, 
which, incidentally, has risen from $2,250,000 in 
1928 to twice that figure. 











roads with a huge unnecessary expenditure when 
they are already only a few paces ahead of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Reply the labor spokesmen: On the contrary, 
the bill means merely that the roads postpone 
the full benefits of the economies sought, and 
share with the men the social costs of efficiency. 

Meanwhile 23 railroad companies petition the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to put off by 
18 months an ordered cut in basic passenger 
fares (from 3.6 cents to 2 cents a mile), sched- 
uled for June 2, allowing in the interim a 2.5 
cent rate. 

Opposing the railroads in this hearing appear 
counsel from State railroad and public utility 
commissions, who allege that the public interest 
demands the cut and that it will be to the advan- 
tage also of the railroads, many of which have 
refused to join in the plea for postponement. 

Responds the ICC: No postponement, 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


Senate votes by barely the necessary two- 
thirds majority to remove from office Federal 
Judge Halstead F. Ritter, of Florida, on one of 
seven indictments. Impeachment proceedings, 
brought as customary by the House, alleged im- 
proper practices, particularly in the sharing of 
fees in receivership cases. 

Two formerly heralded public works projects 
are “out”, unless Congress changes its mind. So 
declares the President, who had begun them 
with relief funds at his disposal. The projects: 
Florida ship canal and Passamaquoddy tidal 
power development. 

Illinois primary votes show a Republican pref- 
erence for Col. Frank Knox as Presidential nom- 
inee over Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho— 
440,000 to 360,000. Democrats poll 1,400,000 for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, unopposed. 

J. Edgar Hoover protests a Senate committee 
cut in appropriations for his Bureau of Investi- 
gations, warning of a new wave of kidnaping 
if the news becomes known. He asserts also that 
“G men” are not instructed to shoot their men 
if they can be taken alive. 

A showdown impends on the Government’s 
right to find a market for its electric power by 
lending money for constructing municipal 
plants. A test case is appealed to the Supreme 
Court by the Duke Power Company, challenging 
validity of a loan of $2,740,000 to Greenwood 
County, S. C., to construct its own power system. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 








(Continued from Page 1.) 


seems assured. Ickes, while anx- 
ious to obtain another appropria- 
tion for public works, will not 
advocate it openly without White 
House support, which is not 
likely to be forthcoming. 


No basic change in policy of 

WPA is likely to be ordered 
by Congress in spite of Jabor's 
demands for union scales in re- 
lief work. 


¢ No significant drop in the re- 

lief load is in sight. Hop- 
kins’ tactics in reducing size of 
WPA merely means other agen- 
cies will take over part of the 
burden. Total work relief em- 
ployment on July 1 will be ap- 
proximately 3,400,000 or only a 
few hundred thousand under the 
peak last month. 


A long-range study of unem- 

ployment problems now being 
carried on with WPA funds will 
gather much needed data on 
technological unemployment. It 
is expected to yield significant 
results. Project will tie in with 
unemployment census to be un- 
dertaken next spring. 


Look for increased attention 

during next year on problem 
of retraining workers for new oc- 
cupations. Present studies being 
made purely from factual angle 
and do not presage attempt to re- 
vive NRA. _ Instead, emphasis 
will be laid on how government 
can assist industry in reemploy- 
ment. 


Labor Clouds: The light 

which the LaFollette Senate 
committee is letting in on espio- 
nage and terrorism as practiced 
in labor-capital struggles is de- 
signed to support enactment of 
several measures shortly to be 
pushed in Congress. One is to 


‘ 


by National Guard in labor dis- 
putes without direct authoriza- 
tion from Washington. Another 
would prevent interstate trans- 
portation of strike breakers with 
criminal records. 


Still more important effect is 

expected to be the influence 
brought to bear on state and local 
governments to abolish the sys- 
tem under which deputy sheriffs 
armed with public authority are 
placed at thé disposal and in the 
pay of employers. The move is 
intended, in the large, to dull the 
weapons useful in _ fighting 
unions, and supplements the La- 
bor Relations Act, which directly 
encourages independent unions. 


Cotton Loans: Battle is 

_brewing over continued price- 
fixing loans on cotton. Federal 
government is financing holdings 
of cotton twice as large as those 
under old Federal Farm Board. 
Southern senators are getting 
ready to fight for new loans at 
20 cents a pound. Wallace is op- 
posed to any loan at all unless 
backed by production control 
which is not permitted. Again 
the president will have to do the 
deciding. 


PROSPECTS FOR BILLS: 


Anti-lobbying legislation 

standing still but registration 
of lobbyists before Congress is 
likely. 


Ii VanN uy s anti-intimidation 
bill, likely to be pressed for 


prohibit use of federal property 





UST who are the unemployed? 
“ What kind of jobs could they fill 
if given a chance? Is there any one 
industry harboring the bulk of the 
workless? 

Questions of that kind have been 
asked since the problem of unem- 
ployment became acute. They have 
given rise to a demand for a census 
of the unemployed. 

Now a partial answer to those 
questions is possible from a study 
made by the Government of 6,112,529 
cases on relief rolls. 

That total is regarded as large 
enough to give the country a picture 
of the problem in understandable 
terms. 

In broad outline this partial cen- 
sus reveals the following: 

1. That four out of every five per- 
sons getting Government aid norm- 
ally are manual workers, making a 
living with their hands. Among all 
gainfully employed workers three out 
of five are in this class. 

2. That just about one out of three 
of those unemployed is an unskilled 
worker. The normal relationship is 
one out of five. 

3. That one out of ten among the 
jobless getting Government help is a 
white collar worker, while among 
gainfully employed workers the pro- 
portion of white collar workers is 
nearly one out of three. Even 
though a small fraction of the relief 
population, this group presents the 
biggest problem because of public 
reaction against any type of work 
on relief other than manual labor. 

4. That farmers, other than farm 
laborers, represent less than one out 
of ten of those getting Federal aid. 
Help to them now is given by Dr. 
Rexford Tugwell’s Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. It takes the form of 
loans and grants of money or equip- 
ment to enable the individual to get 
a new start. 


ONE THEORY EXPLODED 

After that broad outline of occu- 
pational classifications, the Govern- 
ment through WPA, offers a detail- 
ed breakdown to provide closer iden- 
tity of the unemployed. 

The popular conception is that 
just about all of the idle at present 
are found in the building and allied 
industries. 

What does the partial census show 
on that point? 

It reveals that out of six million 
cases studied, about half a million, 
or less than 10 per cent, are skilled 
workers in the building and con- 
struction industry. 

Another three hundred thousand 
are semi-skilled workers in these 
industries and about six hundred 
thousand are laborers when em- 


ployed. 


In other words, so far as the Gov- 


ernment survey revealed the actual 


composition of the groups making 
up the unemployed, about a million 
and one-half out of six million—or 
one out of four—jobless normally 
were employed in the construction 
industries. 

Officials are preparing to use this 
finding to answer those who contend 


passage in modified form before 
adjournment. 


| Ship subsidy dead as a door- 

nail unless President sends 

word to the hill that it is must, 
which he is not likely to do. 


Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage 

refinancing plan would sweep 
the House if it got a chance to 
come up but it is dead because 
the sponsors cannot get it up. 


Railroad legislation is almost 
out of the picture until the 
next Congress. 


Wheeler-Crosser bill to pro- 

tect labor against mergers of 
railroads has a slim chance in 
face of bitter company opposi- 
tion. Only mergers likely now 
are of terminals. 
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Workers, 25 Per Cent; Farm Hands, 17 Per Cent 


that the problem of creating jobs 
for all the jobless is largely one of 
Stirring up activity in building of 
various kinds. 

If the construction industries do 
not harbor the bulk of those out of 
work, where are they to be found? 

One large segment, more than half 
as large as that offered by building, 
is found among the semi-skilled 
workers in manufacturing and other 
industries. 

Half a million factory workers, not 
classified by particular industry, are 
found to have been jobless, repre- 
senting not far from 18 per cent of 
the total. And when other semi- 
skilled workers in other industries 
are added the total reached nearly 
nine hundred thousand—a bloc of 
jobless much more than half as 
big as that in the construction in- 
dustry. 

Of this number, more than one 
hundred thousand were miners and 
more than eighty thousand were 
textile workers. The clothing in- 
dustry supplied about sixty thousand 
jobless and iron and steel and au- 
tomobile factories more than a hun- 
dred thousand. 


| TYPES OF IDLE 


The two big blocs—building and 
manufacturing—accounted for not 
far from two and one-half million 
out of the six million idle covered 
by the census survey. 

But that leaves three and one-half 





ployment are accepted and the total 
number of idle is above twelve mil- 
lion then half a million of the total 
might be maids and cooks and valets 
and others in the servant classifica- 
tion. 

In making their survey the Gov- 
ernment officials found more than 
thirty thousand janitors, nearly fiivy 
thousand waitresses and twenty 
thousand hospital employes among 
others. 

Again, adding that group to the 
others surveyed brings the figure 
to above three million. Another 
three million are to be accounted 
for. 

One of that three is found among 
what the relief administration class- 


ed as “inexperienced persons.” 


And who are they? 

About six hundred thousand of 
them are youths from 16 to 25 years 
of age who never have had a chance 
to work. The remainder are persons 
above 25, untrained for any occu- 
pation. 

Of this group, the Government 
report says: 

“They are mainly young persons 
who have reached working age and 
who have never found employment, 
and housewives who have been 
forced upon the labor market by 
economic necessity. 
thirds of these inexperienced per- 
sons are youths. The inexperi- 
enced persons above this age are 
almost all women.” 


About two-| 


farm, or by machinery. 

The crop curtailment program of 
the AAA resulted, too, in some re- 
duction in the demand for farm 
labor, particularly in the South. 


Whatever the cause, the survey | 
| discovered over half a million farm 


laborers on relief and nearly half 
a million farmers. 

The farm laborers are treated as 
other unemployed and, where ca:- 
ployable, now have jobs with WPA. 
The farmers, however, are cared 
for in a separate program of the 
Resettlement Administration. The 
aim is to put them back on their 
feet, so that they may be self-sus- 
taining again. Small cash loans 
and grants of small amounts of 
money are used to try to get them 
started. Most of the farm families 
affected are found in the drought 
regions where nature wiped out in- 
dividual resources. 

With five million out of the six 
million cases accounted for, where 
are the remainder located? 

They are found to be scattered 
through a number of occupational 
groups. 


JOBLESS IN PROFESSIONS 

There are nearly a hundred thou- 
sand professional and_ technical 
workers. 

Believe it or not, the government 
found more than three thousand 
ministers and religious workers on 
its relief rolls. It discovered more 
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million others unaccounted for. 
Where were they to be found? 
A large group of other unemployed 
were located in the domestic and 


The total now has reached four 
million out of the six million cases 
analyzed. 


FARM UNEMPLOYMENT 


than twenty thousand teachers and 
nearly one thousand lawyers, along 
with over half a hundred physicians 
and surgeons. 


personal service fields. The number 
was set at more than six hundred 
thousand—just about 10 per cent of 
the total. 

The depression cut down the de- 
mand for personal servants to such 
an extent that nearly a quarter of 
a million individuals in this classi- 
fication were found among those 
without jobs. If the American Fed- 
eration of Labor figures on unem- 


A group of one more million is 
made up of farm operators and 
farm laborers. 

As depression descended on the 
farming areas of the country, indi- 
vidual farmers managed to get along 
with less help. Farm hands were 


displaced either by members of the 


farmers’ family, by returned rela- 
tives who worked for a living on the 


Then there was a class of pro- 
prietors, managers and officials 
amounting to more than eighty 
thousand. Many of these were 
small retail merchants and building 
contractors. 

Office workers brought in another 
two hundred thousand, including 
more than one hundred thousand 
clerks and twenty-five thousand 
stenographers. 
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Salesmen added another two hun- 


First Comprehensive Analysis by Occupations—Building) area tousand to tne ist. 


Sundry other groups brought the 
total to 6,112,529—a cross section of 
the unemployed of the nation. 

That cross section suggests to 
officials that the relief problem is 
not a simple one that can be solved 
by stirring up activity in any one 
industry. It digs deeply into the 
life of nearly every industry—even 
those that are found now to be ap- 
proaching normal as judged by pre- 
depression rates of activity. 

The cost to the nation in direct 
care of these people is running 
above three billions of dollars a year. 
Congress is being asked to appro- 
priate a billion and one-half dollars 
to add to the four billions that it 
voted a year ago. 


RELIEF PROJECTS 

This money is being used to give 
jobs to approximately three and 
one-half million employable per- 
sons who are not employed in in- 
dustry. 

Just what is it that the people 
are to get for this money? 

As analyzed by WPA they are to 
get the following: 

Nearly two billion dollars worth 
of roads, principally rural roads of 
a farm-to-market character and 
city streets and alleys. 

Half a billion dollars of public 
buildings, largely school houses and 
improvements at charitable institu- 
tions. 

Nearly four hundred million dol- 
lars worth of parks and play- 
grounds. 

A quarter of a billion dollars 
worth of conservation work and 
flood control. 

Nearly half a billion dollars worth 
of public utilities, including sewers 
and water purification plants. 

Airports to the tune of one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. 

White collar work of various 
kinds amounting to another half a 
billion dollars. 

A quarter of a billion dollars 
worth of sewing rooms where goods 
are made up for distribution to the 
unemployed. 

Of this program, based on the 





idea of giving something for the 
millions of idle to do, Harry Hop- 
kins, WPA administrator said: 

“Not since the World War has 
the United States undertaken a 
task comparable in size to the 
Works program. The primary 
objective—reemnloyment of 3,500.- 
000 persons—could not be accom- 
plished untii useful work projects 
to the value of several billions of 
dollars had been approved.” 











NEW ENGLAND! 


for News Readers 





A tHousanp MILES of sunny ocean 
beaches, mountains, lakes, and seashore 
convenient to one another historic 
shrines... summer theatres... New Eng- 
land foods .. golfing, fishing, every sport 

. Ifthese appeal to you, send for the new 
pictorial 

FREE VACATION GUIDE 
40 large magazine-sized pages, with 
suggestions for your own vacation 
in New England with a table of 
travel costs. Send for this tempt- 





SUB ENGLAND 


ing guide today. 

Gteeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeenen seanereeeeeeenenenenens 
: New ENGLAND Council H 
s Statler Building, Boston, Mass : 
£ Please send me a copy of the free New England $ 
: Vacation Guide Ug 36, $ 
: _ : 
& Address : 
e . 




















E hold these things to be self-evident: 

That a woman, in her car, is entitled to 
this-minute style, and to feather-light han- 
dling, and to jarless lullaby comfort. 


That she should have a wheel that steers as 
easily as smart conversation, and a sure-fire 
invincible engine that’s as quick on the up- 
take as her own ready wit. 


And—this is important—that she has an inal- 
ienable right to room, plenty room, exfrava- 
gant spaciousness, with convenient places to 
care for her possessions. 


So, to husbands whose wives clutter seats 
with coats and bags and odd bits of shopping 
and the like, we suggest the big Buick Road- 
master as the car with ample room for the 
more abundant wife. 


You're giving yourself a break, you know, 
when you choose this great-powered, trigger- 
quick, beautifully poised traveler—mobile as 


SEE YOUR 














quicksilver, quiet as dawn, steady as truth. 


But when you have duly praised your Road- 
master for its phenomenal performance, you 
will owe still another accolade for its gener- 
ous roominess, not alone in the width of its 
seats and the height of its ceiling but in its 
handy compartments and the yawning 
enormity of its built-in luggage trunk. 


Roadmaster! A male name for a man’s 
kind of car, and such it certainly is in 
its thrilling action and easy 
conquest over time, distance 
and whatever the route’s 
got to give! 


But it’s a honey in its I 


\\ 


obedience, its gentleness in 
going along—so take your 
wife with you when you 
try it— you'll both be sur- 
prised that so little money 


can buy so much automobile. he, n 


NEAREST 
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BUICK DEALER 
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At the White House 


ESPITE the vagaries of a fitful Washing- 
D Spring which alternately blew hot 

and cold, matching unusual April warmth 
against unusual April chill, the White House last 
week settled down to its normal Springtime rou- 
tine 

First baseball of the major league season 
dutifully thrown—albeit a trifle wildly—by 
President, Easter egg-rolling saw its saffron 
rise and fall on the White House lawns, the 
Cabinet session was moved a day ahead on the 
weekly calendar and there was the first election 
year speech before a political gathering—an ad- 
dress to the Young Democrats in Baltimore. 

A final postlude of the fishing trip came in 
word that the “mystery fish” caught by the Presi- 
dent and carefully preserved for examination 
by the Smithsonian Institution, had been ex- 
amined. The scientists had found it to be an 
exceedingly rare species of amberjack and re- 
quested permission to preserve it for posterity 
in their collection. But current mysteries such 
as the date of Congress’ adjournment and the 
best possible reelection strategy held the stage 
as the week opened. 


TO CHURCH ON EASTER 


Easter’s sun, as if out of respect to the sun- 
rise worship services, rose in a clear sky but 
in a short time the horizon was covered with a 
gloomy mask of clouds, forecasting the showers 
which came later. 

So it was into a drab and dull day that the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt were carried, when 
like thousands of others throughout the nation, 
they left home for Easter church services. With 
them was their daughter, Mrs. Anna Boettiger, 
and her husband, John Boettiger, of New York. 

Despite the lowering skies and the bedraggled 
state of the pink cherry blossom display after a 
week of rain and chill, the streets were crowded 
with visitors and when the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt left their automobile at St. Thomas’ 
Episcopal church they were greeted by a crowd 
of several thousand persons. 

After the services the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt stopped at the Naval Hospital to visit 
Louis M. Howe, secretary to the President, who 
for many weary months has been convalescing 
from a serious illness. 

Easter Monday found the first eager young 
egg rollers at the White House picket fence at 
an early hour. From the time the gates opened 
at 9 o'clock until they swung shut again at 5 that 
afternoon 48,528 persons—a crowd exceeded only 


was 
the 
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A Wild ‘Pitch'—The New Interior Building 


Easter Worship Services—White House Egg Rolling—The First Political Speech— | 
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REN’S HOUR AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


LITTLE children, medium-sized children, and big children had their day at the White 


House last week. 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt took part. 
were rolled. 

largest crowd in the history 


by that of last year—trailed into the White 
House “back yard.” 

When the President that afternoon, standing 
beside Mrs. Roosevelt and his son Elliott on the 
South portico, looked out on the scene he saw a 
throng, mostly children, which occupied the en- 
tire grounds back as far as the large fountain 
at the South end. After a brief greeting the 
President returned to his desk and the Marine 
band, a boy and girl band, a magician and a 
clown, and the gentle art of trampling colored 

/Eastep seggsy.into the greensward—otherwise 
known as egg rolling—once more occupied the 
attention of the youngsters. 

For the President the egg-rolling was only a 


Occasion was the annual Easter egg rolling frolic at which the 
(Note—Because of the vast crowds not many eggs 
However, a happy time was had by the 48,000 youngsters and parents, second 


of White House Easter parties.) 


brief interlude in a work day filled with routine 
official appointments, plans for acting as a 
“pitcher” at the openinge ball game of Wash- 
ington’s major league season, and final prepara- 
tions for the speech to be given in Baltimore 
that evening. In keeping with the juvenile pre- 
occupation of the White House scene was a proc- 
lamation designating May 1 as Child Health Day. 

Finis was written to a disagreeable episode 
with the announcement that Major General 
Johnson Hagood, who was recently removed from 
his command because of hig,epustic criticism of 
the WPA, has at the President’s order been rein- 
stated as commander ef the Sixth Corps Area 
with headquarters in Chicago. 











Among the official calis was a visit from Oscar 
Chapman, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
who some time ago was given a leave of absence 
from his post to discover, if possible, the pre- 
vailing direction of the political winds of his 
home State of Colorado. He reported all was 
well; the State would be “for” the President in 
the coming election. 

Two appointments, one of Fay A. Des Portes of 
South Carolina, as Minister to Guatemala, and 
another, of R. Henry Norweb of Ohio, as Min- 
ister to Bolivia, completed the official routine. 

Leaving the White House at 8:30, the Presi- 
dent, accompanied by Mrs. Roosevelt, drove to 
Baltimore, where he addressed the Maryland 
Young Democratic organization. (Full text of the 
address on page 5). 


IN THE CANDIDATE'S ROLE 


In the historic setting of the Fifth Regiment 
Armory in Baltimore, where Woodrow Wilson 
was nominated and where, in 1932, Mr. Roose- 
velt, as a candidate, delivered one of his princi- 
pal addresses, the President spoke to an audi- 
ence of 20,000 while a vastly greater audience 
listened over a national radio hookup. 

Although the address was received enthus- 
iastically it was not of the usual campaign type 
leading to rafter-raising applause, but was more 
in the nature of a philosophical discussion of 
underlying problems. 

Tuesday was ball game day. 

A brisk morning of work and appointments; 
away at 2:30 for the ball park. The drive out 
to the park in the presidential limousine with 
the cheers of the crowd and the strains of “Hail 
to the Chief,” played by the Army band, at the 
end of the journey. 

On arrival in the presidential box there were 
the greetings with officials of the ball club, then 
the parade of the band and the teams, with 
Vice President Garner leading, to the outfield 
for the flag raising ceremonies. Then a seem- 
ingly interminable pause to permit the photog- 
raphers to take pictures; a wind-up consisting 
chiefly of a slight rotation of the upraised right 
arm and the Chief Executive had made the firs: 
throw of the season—a wild heave which went 
10 feet wide of its mark. And the Washington 
major league ball season had been officially 
opened. 

First on the next day’s schedule was the press 
conference. For a first conference after a vaca- 
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tion it was poorly attended, at least as compared 
with other similar occasions. 

Except for the information that the Passama- 
quoddy tide harnessing project in Maine and the 
Florida ship canal project will not be carried on 
unless Congress provides additional allotments 
the conference brought forth nothing of im- 
portance. 

At high noon, Arctic adventure, in the person 
of Lincoln Ellsworth, the first explorer to cross 
the Antarctic continent, marched on the scene 
Before a distinguished gathering in the Cabinet 
Room the President presented him with the Na- 
tional Geographic Society’s Hubbard medal which 
is given only for “heroic and extraordinary 
achievements in Arctic and Antarctic explora- 
tion.” 


THE NEW INTERIOR BUILDING 

Thursday morning, using the small silver 
trowel which was used by George Washington 
in laying the cornerstone of the Capitol in 1793, 
the President laid the cornerstone for the new 
twelve million dollar Interior Department build- 
ing, the largest structure to be built in Washing- 
ton since completion of the Commerce Depart- 
ment building. 

In a brief address to the crowd of 5,000 persons 
which had gathered near the rising hulk 6f the 
new building for the ceremony, the President re- 
viewed past conservation policies and called upon 
the nation to continue them with vigor. 

At nine o’clock Thursday evening the Presi- 
dent held his biggest press conference of the 
week when he was host at an informal smoker 
at the White House for 150 newspaper editors, 
here for the fourteenth convention of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors. 

For two hours, the President and his guests 
engaged in an “off the record” interchange of 
views. 

Friday’s regular press conference was even 
briefer than that of the first part of the week 
but was noteworthy in that it brought forth a 
pronouncement in support of WPA projects as 
compared with PWA projects. 

Housing legislation, the President said, was 
temporarily out of the picture because no one 
had been able to develop an all-inclusive plan of 
action. Ship subsidy and other legislative snarls 
were up to Congress to decide. 

And plans for the Summer also were de- 
pendent upon the action of that body. No 
definite schedule could be arranged until there 
was further knowledge of a subject on which he 
himself refused to hazard a guess: The date of 
Congress’ adjournment, 


GLENN NIxon, 





(H. R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regu- 
larly on this page, is temporarily absent from his 
post on account of illness.) 























Forecasting the Weather: 
Long Range Predictions 
On Scientific Basis 


7OU probably recall Cassandra, the unfortu- 

nate lady whe was given the gift of foretell- 

ing the future with the annoying proviso that 
nobody would believe her? 

Ever since the prophets have had a hard time 
selling futures and weather prophets were no 
better than the rest. And when it came to long- 
distance weather predictions nobody would be- 
lieve them. That is, at least the “know”’ bodies 
who make up the world of s‘ience. 

However, since it was eventually established 
that what Cassandra said was true, it isn’t 
strange that honest inquirers have wondered if 
even the long distance weather men weren't 
maybe on the right track. If so, it would, of 
course, be highly important. 

Now comes the news that a Government scien- 
tist—Dr. Charles G. Abbot of the Smithsonian 
Institution—has worked out a scientific method 
of forecasting the weather on the basis of the 
variations in solar radiation which may make it 
possible accurately to predict the weather for 
periods of 10 days to two weeks. At present fore- 
casts of the United States Weather Bureau are 
limited to predictions of 24 to 36 hours, supple- 
mented by a more general weekly outlook. 


VALUE OF LONG FORECASTS 


Long-range weather forecasts would be of tre- 
mendous value in practically all fields of eco- 
nomic endeavor. 

If weather conditions could be forecast for a 
year in advance manufacturers could plan their 
production of seasonal goods which are sold 
largely according to the variation in weather. 
There would be no need for coal famines be- 
cause of unexpected cold weather or of a short- 
age of water supplies because of unexpected 
drought. 

Engineers could take steps to protect irriga- 
tion projects and city water systems against a 
drop in rainfall, aviation and all other trans- 
portation would find the information valuable; 
floods and other natural disasters could be fore- 
told and the havoe could be lessened. 


DR. ABBOT’S SOLAR STUDIES 


The Smithsonian first gave encouragement to 
the prospect of “long-distance” weather forecasts 
a few years ago when it reported the results ot 
many years investigation under Dr. Abbot which 
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established as demonstrable a variation of solar 
radiation which agreed with variations in the 
weather. | 

Dr. Abbot plans to announce ‘further results 
of his studies eat a scientific meeting late this 
month and if his proposals for extending Gov- 
ernment research are adopted there may at last 
be a scientific basis on which the “long-range” 
weather forecasters can base their prognostica- 
tions. He believes that if the number of observa- 
tion posts for the study of solar radiation can 
be increased from the present total of three to 
10, sufficiently adequate scientific data may be 
obtained to permit 10 to 14-day weather fore- 
casts. 

Another approach to the problem is a project 
being undertaken by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It announced last week that it will not 
plunge immediately into research to develop a 
means of long-range weather forecasting but 
for the present would confine its studies to an 
examination of what has been done and an at- 
tempt to ascertain if there is, in the research 
which has been carried out, some method which 
will be practical to develop. 

Studies of the Smithsonian in the field of solar 
radiation began in 1903. Since 1918 it has main- 
tained observation posts for the daily study of 
the variation in the sun’s rays. 


CYCLES OF 23 YEARS 
At observation stations in the high Andes, in 
California and in Africa, observers leave the 
earth as far below them as possible, and carry 
on their work far above the dust that fills the 
atmosphere. The latest station, which like the 
others was placed in a region where clouds are 
rare, is at Mt. Sinai, the peak of Bible fame where 
Moses received the Ten Commandments. 
Premise on which the Smithsonian work is be- 
ing done is that the variation in the heat output 
of the sun causes a variation in the temperature 
of the earth, which in turn is reflected in the 
rainfall. Dr. Abbot has demonstrated that it is 
possible to predict the sun’s variation to a re- 
markable degree of accuracy. However, before 
these variations may be translated into forecasts, 
conditions in various localities on the earth’s 
surface which affect the weather must be studied. 
In 1933 Dr. Abbot announced his findings show- 
ing that a definite 23-year cycle exists in weather 
relationships. But the problem is to correlate 
this cycle to local conditions so that an exact 
forecast can be made for different localities. 
After his first announcement of the 23-year 
cycle, Dr. Abbot made a forecast of the weather 
in 1934, 1935, and 1936 for 66 different parts 
of the world. Because of the experimental na- 
ture of the work none of the forecasts except tha: 
for 1934 have been made public. 
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Forecasts for 1934 were checked against the * weather, such as would make it possible to pre- 


actual weather records for the entire 12 months 
and the comparison, reported by Dr. Abbott, 
showed a percentage of accuracy far beyond the 
possibility of mathematical chance. 


SECRETARY WALLACE’S VIEWS 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace ex- 
pressed his view on the worth of the long-range 
weather forecast studies, recently in informal 
conversation with some of his colleagues when 
his Department’s project was initiated: 

“If there is one chance in a hundred of dis- 
covering anything useful, the effect is worth mak- 
ing, for the whole nation would gain thereby.” 

In a more formal discussion of the problem the 
Secretary remarked: 

“Long-range weather forecasting is a basic 
problem which should be more studied. Meteor- 
ological data are available from many stations 
located in the larger land areas as well as from 
many more or less isolated islands. . 

“Thorough investigations of such associations 
as they affect the weather in the United States 
would be profitable. Foreknowledge of the 
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dict droughts, would obviously be of enormous 
practical value, not merely yielding factors which 
control variations in crop yields but in the regu- 
lation of all kinds of economic activities.” 

The means for the Department study are at 
hand. The Department has the use of a grant 
from the Secretary out of moneys placed at his 
disposal under the Bankhead-Jones appropria- 
tion for stimulating basic research affecting agri- 
culture. So the study will go forward as a part 
would be profitable. Foreknowledge of the 
of the research work set up in the Division of 
Crop and Livestock estimates. 

Another phase of the study will be concerned 
with the study of the relationship of weather 
to crop yields. From intensive studies of data 
gathered by the Weather Bureau, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and various State insti- 
tutions the Department expects to develop more 
intensive research into crop yield variations and 
weather factors. 

Such information, it 1s pointed out by Depart- 
ment scientists would be of value in crop iare- 





—Underwood & Underwood 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE WEATHER FORECASTERS 
NTRICATE machines and complicated charts, enough to make the average person 
dizzy, are the means by which Uncle Sam’s weather research men are attempting to 


forecast weather weeks and months in advance. 


Larry Page, (left) young Iowan, of the 


Agriculture Department, looks to the stars and moon for the key. Dr. Charles G. Abbot, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, is basing his studies on the sun’s radiation and the 23 year 
cycle of repetition, which has held good apparently for many years. 





Sun’s Radiation Possible 
Key to Accurate Charts 
To Age-old Problem 


casts and also might be used in planning crop 
control programs, 

There have been many private ventures to 
further research into long-range weather fore- 
casting. The Department, it is announced, will 
attempt to investigate all the private research as 
well as research carried on in foreign countries. 


PRIVATE FORECAST ATTEMPTS 


A highly successful commercial venture based 
upon solar radiation and the temperature of 
ocean currents and perhaps other factors (his 
formula was his own) was for a long time op- 
erated from Washington by the late Herbert 
Janvrin Brown of Washington, D. C., who died 
only recently. He secured as many as 500 re- 
ports a day from all parts of the world, steam- 
ship captains sent him ocean current tempera- 
tures, he had access to the “daily solar constant 
values,’ coming in by cable from the Smith- 
sonian Institution’s stations in Chile and by wire 
from California. 

Another meteorologist who has received con- 
siderable recognition for his long-distance fore- 
casts is Henry Helm Clayton, of Harvard. He has 
held many important scientific posts. 

Mr. Clayton’s forecast for this year is that the 
indications are for ample rainfall during this 
Spring and Summer over the parts of the United 
States east of the Rockies, except in the western 
Gulf States. He forecasts a deficiency of rain- 
fall from Texas westward to the Pacific Coast. 


WORK DONE IN RUSSIA 


Of the existing data much exists in Russia. For 
10 years Russian scientists studied long-distance 
weather forecasting and in 1924 decided that they 
had reached the point where it was practical. 
Since then they have been issuing 30-day fore- 
casts in monthly bulletins. 

Others, some of them in America, have also 
studied the question and some indeed have found 
a public willing to pay for their prognostica- 
tions. All these methods will be analyzed by the 
Department and perhaps some day there will be 
an almanac that can be taken as serious as our 
good forefathers took their highly imaginative 
works. But that is another chapter of the story 
and science, like the mills of the gods, grinds out 
its product slowly. 
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Full text of the address de- 
livered by President Roosevelt be- 
fore the Young Democratic Club 
of Maryland on April 13, in Balti- 
more, Md. 


You in this great armory tonight 
represent a cross section of mil- 


lions of young people who have 
come to maturity since 1929. 


women living in every State of the 
Union, affiliated with every political 
party and belonging to every so- 
called stratum of society. 

The world in which the millions 
of you have come of age is not the 
set old world of your fathers. Some 
of yesterday’s certainties have van- 
ished; many of yesterday’s certain- 
ties are questioned. Why have some 
vanished and many been ques- 
tioned? Because the facts and needs 
of civilization have changed more 
greatly in this generation than in 
the century that preceded us. 

I need not press that point with 
you. You are measuring the present 
state of the world out of your own 
experiences. You have felt the 
rough hand of the depression. You 
have walked the streets looking for 
jobs that never turned up. Out of 
this has come physical hardship 
and, more serious, the scars of dis- 
illusionment. 

The temper of our youth has be- 
come more restless, more critical, 
more challenging. Flaming youth 
has become a flaming question. And 
youth comes to us wanting to know 
what we propose to do about a so- 
ciety that hurts so many of them. 


YOUTHS’ QUESTIONING 

There is much to justify the in- 
quiring attitude of youth. You 
have a right to ask these questions— 
practical questions. No man who 
seeks to evade or to avoid deserves 
your confidence. 

Many older people seem to take 
unmerited pride in the mere fact 
that they are adults. When youth 
comes crashing in on them with 
enthusiasm and ideals, they put on 
their most patronizing smiles and 
pat the young man or the young 
woman on the shoulder and in a 
worldly-wise sort of way send them 
out with what they call their bless- 
ing. But—as every young person 
knows—that is not a blessing; it is 
a cold shower. What they have 
really said to youis: “You’re young. 
Enjoy your enthusiasms and your 
ideals while you can. When you 
grow up and get out in the world 
you will know better.” 

And the tragedy is that so many 
young people do just that: they 
do grow up and, growing up, they 
grow away from their enthusiasms 
and from their ideals. That is one 
reason why the world into which 
they go gets better so slowly. 


OBJECTIVES OF YOUTH 

Your objective in the widest sense 
is, I take it, this: an opportunity to 
make an honest living; a reasonable 
chance to improve your condition in 
life as you grow older; a practical 
assurance against want and suffer- 
ing in your old age; and with it 
all the right to participate in the 
finer things of life—good health, 
clean amusement, and a part in the 
satisfactions of the arts, the sciences 
and religion. 

Faced with that objective, it is 
clear that many of the old answers 
are not the right answers. No an- 
swer, new or old, is fit for your 
thought unless it is framed in terms 
of what you face and what you de- 
sire—unless it carries some definite 
prospect of a practical down-to- 
earth solution of your problems. 

For the next few months you are 
going to be thoroughly bored by so- 
called answers. There are two or 
three new panaceas in every day’s 
paper. Here is one I picked out at 
random from three on the same 
page of one newspaper. The emi- 
nent author suggests a four-point 
cure for all our ills. I hope you will 
be as thrilled and excited by them 
as I was. Here they are: 

1. Establish a monetary unit with 
a definite gold content, subject to 

. change only by Congress. 

2. Restore convertibility of money 
into gold coin and private owner- 
ship of gold. 

3. Accept responsibility as 
world’s greatest creditor nation. 

4. Put Federal finances in order. 


CITES OFFERED PANACEAS 


I ask you what do panacea planks 
like these offer to you as a way 
out of the problems that you had 
today and will get up to face to- 
morrow? Is there opportunity, is | 
there work today, is there assurance 
for tomorrow, is this the practical, 
definite answer you are looking for? 
Most important of all, is there even 
a recognition in that type of pana- 
cea of the fact that the youth of 
America has any problems at all? 





the 


No, my friends, you have a right | 
to expect something better than 
that. You have a right to expect 
that those in authority will do 
everything within their power to 
help restore conditions that make 
employment and opportunity pos- 
sible; more than that, that you will 
be protected, in so far as is humanly 
possible, from the physical and men- 
tal and spiritual ravages of eco- 
nomic and social maladjustment, | 











You 
are the symbol of young men and 


| equipped would be these youngsters 


| how many jobs would be created if 








Some counsellors say “confidence 
and normal prosperity will cure 
everything—give everybody jobs.” 
They generally mean by that the 
confidence and prosperity of 1928. 
But, my friends, 1928 was no millen- 
ium. You and I know the simple 
fact that while production was in- 
creasing and profits were increasing 
in 1928 and 1929, unemployment was 
growing at an astounding rate. Re- 
turn to the 1928 kind of prosperity 
is no sufficient answer. The best 

| that the captains of the country 
could do for you before the depres- 

| sion was not good enough then and 
it is not good enough today. 


OLD STANDARD NOT GOOD 

And you and I know now, that 
while the total production of Amer- 
ica is about back to the high point 
before the depression, only a little 
over 80 per cent as many human 
beings are engaged in turning out 
that production. It does not matter 
| very greatly what the cause of this 

is. It may be a greater efficiency; 
it may be the development of new 
| machinery; it may be a variety of 
| other causes. We cannot legislate 
| against greater efficiency nor can we 


| legislate against the use of new 
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—Wide World. 
STANDARDS FOR YOUTH 
President Roosevelt making his first 
entrance into the campaign battle tells 
the Young Democratic Club of Mary- 
land that although there is as yet no 
permanent guarantee against depres- 
sion, steps being taken will cushion 
youth against times of false prosperity. 











tools—nor would we if we could. But 
the fact remains. And that fact re- 
quires an answer. 

Some people tell you that even 
with a completely restored prosper- 
ity there will be a vast permanent 
army of unemployed. I do not ac- 
| cept that. No man who is sensitive 
| to human values dares to accept it. 
That is why we are not content, 
merely, to restore what is sometimes 
called prosperity. We propose to at- 
| tack the problem from every con- 
| 
| 


ceivable angle. 

We readily admit that a greater 
| purchasing power, far more widely 
| distributed, will mean the consump- 
| tion of more goods—industrial prod- 

ucts and farm products. The pro- 
| duction of these goods will mean 
| more employment. Most business 
| men believe with us in a greater 
purchasing power on the part of 
| more people; they know that their 
| businesses will be helped thereby. 
| To work in unity toward this end 
| constitutes one form of attack and 
there are others which we must not 

overlook. 


REDUCE WORKING YEARS 
Our working population increases 
every year, both because of popula- 
| tion increase and because more and 
more women are working for wages. 
| That is as it should be. But when 
| we face your problems these in- 











| creases raise the question as to 
whether it is not possible and right 
to limit the active working ages at | 
both ends. 
We in your Government are seek- 
ing to extend the school age in 
every State in the Union and to 
| make it easier for boys and girls to 
| stay in school. Work out for your- 
selves what would happen if all the 

| boys and all the girls of 14 and 15 
| and 16 and 17 who are now work- 
ing in industry, found it possible to 
stay in school until they were at 
least 18 years old. How many jobs 
would that give to the young peo- 
ple of the nation who have gradu- 
ated from high school and from col- 
lege? And how much better 


who are now at work if they could 
stay in school to the completion of 
their education? 

LOWER RETIREMENT AGE 


In the same way, ask yourselves 








the great majority of people who are 
now over 65—to take a figure at 
random—were in a position to re- 
tire in security for the balance of 
their days on earth. And how much 
greater happiness would such se- 
curity give to their old age? 

And there is another angle of re- 
employment which from the point 
of view of youth, is worth pursuing. 
I will point it by an illustration. In 
a certain manufacturing industry 
the average hours of weekly work 
were greatly curtailed under the 








operation of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, and, curtailed, inci- 
dentally, with the complete support 
of the great majority of employers 
within the industry. 


NRA HOURS EXCEEDED 

When this Act came to an end the 
average hours of work was 36.4 per 
week. Since that ¢ime the great 
majority of employers in this par- 
ticular industry continued the old 
NRA scale of hours. But gradually, 
first a few and then a larger num- 
ber of employers began lengthen- 
ing the work week. The result today 
is that the average of employment 
in this industry is 39.9 hours per 
week. Not a serious difference you 
say. And yet if you figure it out 
on the assumption that there were 
166,500 men and women in this in- 
dustry, 10 per cent or 16,650 people 
have either lost their jobs or, by 
working longer hours, are prevent- 
ing 16,650 other people from get- 
ting employment. Actually the 
records show that 1,400 people lost 
their jobs and 15,250 other people 
were kept from getting work. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, 
that industry can contribute in great 
measure to the increase of employ- 
ment if industry as a whole will 
undertake reasonable reductions of 
hours of work per week, while, at 
the same time, they keep the av- 
erage individual’s pay envelope at 
least as large as it is today. 


DO SOMETHING HIS AIM 
Because the practices of employ- 
ment definitely affect the problem 
of unemployment, the government 
must give and will give consideration 
to such subjects as the length of 
the working week, the stability of 
employment on an annua! basis, and 
the payment of at least adequate 
minimum wages. A government do- 
ing that is a government that is 
working actively at the answers to | 
your problems. 
We do not yet know enough in a 
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‘SSOCIAL PIONEERING’: THE PRESIDENT 
VIEWS NEEDS OF THE NATION'S 


YOUTH 


changing economi c order to guar- 
antee any nation permanently 
against times of depression. We 
believe, however, tha steps, like 
these, which we have taken and are 
taking will at least atly cushion 
cdepressions—will prevent the up- 
curve from rushing to a violent, mad 
peak of false prosperity and pre- 











| State 5566. 


Hotel Restaurant Sales 


INCREASED 297.6% 


im three years 


You never saw any cobwebs in the dining 
tels even back in 1932, 
when we were appointed managers. But, 
under the direction of National Hotel 
Management, 1932 restaurant sales were 
practically tripled in 1935, 


rooms of one of our h 


During the same period, annual restaurant 


sales isi another hotel were increased 247.6% 
while in only two years the annual restaurant 
figures in a third property were raised 


106.1%. Substantial restaurant sales increases 
have been recorded in every National Hotel 
Management hotel every year. Names 
and figures will be furnished on request- 


We are now in a position to direct additional 
hotels—also to make compen hensive surveys 
and offer recommendations, Inquiries will be 
held in strictest confidence. Address: 


RALPH HITZ, President 
NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO... INC. 
HOTEL NEW YORKER, New York 


Chicago Office: 111 W. Washington St., Telephone 
Washington Office: 986 National Press 
Bldg.—-Metropolitan 3717. Boston Office: 7 St. 
James Avenue, Telephone Liberty 1213. Cleveland 
Office: 437 Terminal Tower, Telephone Cherry 5126. 


Hotels directed by National Hotel Management 
Inc.: Hotel New Yorker and Hotel 

Lexington, New York; Netherland 

Plaza, Cincinnati; Book-Cadillac, De- 

troit; Congress Hotel, Chicago; Hotel 

Van Cleve, Dayton; The Adolphus, 
Dallas; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis 








vent another 
into another sink of suffering and 
disillusionment 


which for the last three and 
years we have bee 
ing. 


And 
the 


violent, mad descent a half 


n surely emerg- 


like the one from 


there is another aspect to 
answer which you have a right 


[Continued on Page 9.} 
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SPRING 


SEE THE FASHION PARADE OF 
DODGE “BEAUTY WINNERS” IN 
BRILLIANT SPRING COLORS! 


OW on display—the new 1936 Dodge in brilliant 
spring colors! 

See this showing of Dodge “Spring Styles” at your 
neighborhood Dodge dealer’s ““Open-House” celebra- 
tion —now on! 

Drive this new Dodge! See why owners everywhere 
rave about its amazing economy! Experience the riding 
comfort of its Airglide-Ride., . enjoy the protection of 
its safety-steel body and genuine hydraulic brakes. 

Don’t miss this gala occasion! Everybody’s welcome! 


FREE ECONOMY TEST! 


New scientific instrument shows you exactly how far Dodge 
goes on accurately measured quantity of gas! See with your 
own eyes how Dodge saves money! Make this free test today! 
No obligation! Also ask for free “‘Show-Down” Score Card! 




















































Next time you step into a liquor store or up to a bar look 


closely! 


You'll see that some whiskey bottles bear GREEN stamps, 


Wi al do ) you mean 





some RED ones, some BLUE, and others YELLOW. 


What do these different colored stamps mean? 


The RED stamp means that the special American revenue tax 


has been paid. The product is legal. 


AN 
> 


OND? 


or spirits. 


French cognac may be bottled at 80 proof; Scotch whiskey 
at 86 proof, and Canadian whiskey may be bottled in bond 
as low as 90 proof. 


United States bottled in bond whiskey 











The BLUE and YELLOW stamps identify 
the whiskey as a product of Canada. 


But the GREEN stamp —it gives a gold 
mine of information to the consumer! 


It is the Bottled in Bond stamp of 


THESE FAMOUS BRANDS 
of National Distillers are all bottled in 
bond under U. S. Government Supervision 


All 100 proof and at least 4 years old 
Straight Rye Whiskies 


must be absolutely straight. 


Scotch whiskey may be a blend of a num- 
ber of distillations. Canadian law permits 
the addition up to 10 per cent of either 


quirements of United States law as to fall 100 proof, as 
to a full four years’ aging in charred oak barrels, and 
as to freedom from the addition of younger whiskies 


the United States Government — the 
only stamp which identifies made-in- 
America Bottled in Bond whiskey! 


And no other whiskey in the world has 
to meet such a stiff set of specifications! 


That GREEN stamp means the whiskey 


OLD OVERHOLT 
MOUNT VERNON 


Straight Bourbon Whiskies 
OLD GRAND-DAD OLD TAYLOR 
Boones Knoll Bourbon de Luxe 
Sunny Brook Blue Grass 
Hill & Hill Old MecBrayer 
Bond & Lillard 


Straight Wheat Whiskey 
Black Gold 


spirits or younger whiskey to make up for 
evaporation during the aging period. United 
States law grants no such concessions! 


The GREEN stamp is proof of bottled in 
bond whiskey. The National Distillers 
emblem is your insurance of fine bot- 
tled in bond whiskey. 


in that bottle has met the drastic re- 








A GOOD GUIDE 
























































































NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION Executive Offices: 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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House of Representatives: 


Task Still Before It 


Revenue and Relief Problems 
Alone Check Adjournment 


AXES, relief and appropriation bills—these 
are all that stand in the way of completing 
the work of the 74th Congress. 

Other outstanding legislation is pending, but 
in the closing weeks of a session can be disposed 
of without disturbing an adjournment program. 
Many measures, of course, will die with this Con- 
gress and some of the more important bills will 
be re-introduced when the 75th Congress meets 
on January 3, next. 

The revenue program is still in the making 
in the Ways and Means Committee. The Ad- 
ministration’s relief program is about to come 
up in the House, revised or otherwise. 

The House last week passed a $440,000,000 bill 
to continue the system of Federal aid to states 
for highway improvement, including grade 
crossings, during the fiscal years 1938 and 1939. 
It adopted the Senate resolution for two-year 
extension of FDIC powers respecting assets and 
guarantees and loans to insured banks. But it 
rejected the Senate-approved resolution to pay 
counsel for the Senate lobby investigating com- 
mittee $10,000, instead of $300 a month as lim- 
ited by present law. 

Committees considered taxes, appropriations, 
regulation of the textile industry, flood control 
and stream pollution, copyright and other sub- 
jects. 


LOANS FOR FLOOD REPAIRS 

MONDAY. Filibuster, with repeated roll-calls, 
against a District of Columbia rent commission 
bill, without final action. Speaker Byrns said he 
expects the President to insist that Congress pro- 
vide $1,137,000,000 in additional revenue to meet 
Government expenses before adjournment and 
announced his opposition to resort to a “gag” 
rule to pass the tax bill. 

TUESDAY. The House approved the $50,000,- 
000 RFC flood rehabilitation bill and sent it to 
the President. The Labor subcommittee reported 





—Underwood & Underwood 
THE NIGHT OF SEPTEMBER 2 


The House Veterans Committee conducting an in- 


vestigation into the deaths of veterans in the 

Florida hurricane last September calls Weather 

Bureau officials to testify. Left to right: Repre- 

sentative Rankin, chairman of the committee and 
J. R. Tannehill of the Weather Bureau. 











industry. The military committee abruptly ended 
the inquiry into charges of wrongful diversion of 
surplus army goods. 

WEDNESDAY. A drive to force a House vote 
on the $3,000,000,000 Frazier-Lemke farm debt re- 
financing bill was checkmated by Speaker Byrns 
ruling that 218 signatures—a majority of the fuil 
strength of the House—are necessary on a peti- 
tion for consideration of the bill. The petition 
bears 214 signatures now and its sponsors claimed 
215 is a majority, considering vacancies. The 
House, 153 to 137, rejected the Senate proposal 
to pay $10,000 a year to the Senate lobby in- 
vestigating committee counsel. 

THURSDAY. The House passed the Federal- 
aid highway bill and the FDIC insured bank 
powers bill. 

FRIDAY. Passed and sent to the Senate a 
joint resolution to appropriate $900,000 to pay 
jurors and witnesses in Federal courts. It re- 
jected a rent commission bill for the District of 
Columbia. Adjourned to Monday. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE HOUSE 

H. R. 11,687, Authorizing $440,000,000 alto- 
gether for Federal aid to highways in fiscal years 
1938 and 1939; Passed House April 16. 

H. R. 9484, to amend emergency farm mort- 
gage act respecting loans to drainage and irriga- 
tion districts; Reported to Senate April 14. 

H. R. 11,691, legislative appropriation bill for 
Congress, Library of Congress and Government 
Printing Office; Sent to President. 

H. R. 12,098, Annual appropriations for State, 
Justice, Commerce and Labor Departments; Re- 
ported to Senate April 14. 

H. R. 11,968, Authorizing RFC rehabilitation 
loans, $50,000,000 aggregate, for floods, etc.; Sent 
to President April 14. 

H. R. 8577, To amend the District of Columbia 
law relating to teachers so as to raise trade or 
vocational schools to the level of junior high 
schools; President approved April 10. 

H. R. 11,365, So-called “green slip” bill requir- 
ing filing of copies of income tax returns along 
with the originals; President approved April 10. 

H. R. 11,945, Consenting to state construction 
and operation of highway bridges to replace 
those destroyed by flood in Massachusetts; Presi- 

























REPRESENTATIVE Frank Crowther 
is Capitol Hill’s “champion fiddler. 
However, the violin is not his only accom- 
plishment, he can also do a turn at the 
piano, something he frequently does at in-, 
He has also quite a 
reputation as a painter of pictures. 


formal gatherings. 





WORDS—AND ALSO MUSIC ON CAPITOL 





HILL 
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ROVING that he has not lost his cam 

skill, Representative Fred S. Hilde- 
brandt wields the baton over the Capital 
Fire Department band. 
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ND until now, unsung but honored, is 

Representative Kent E. Keller, who, 
while his colleagues desert town for week- 
ends and vacations, may be found in his 
workshop where, with his attractive niece, 
Miss Grace Cooper, as first assistant, he 
builds or repairs violins. 








What Price Senate Probes? The House Demurs 


Y A VOTE of 153 to 137, the 
House last week refused to ap- 
prove a $10,000 appropriation to pay 
legal expenses of the Black Senate 
Lobby Committee in litigation grow- 
ing out of the seizure of private tele- 
grams. The fund was sought to de- 
fend appeal in a suit brought against 
the committee by William R. Hearst. 
The appropriations resolution aimed 
to circumvent a present legal limi- 
tation of $300 per month as compen- 
sation for any investigating com- 
mittee employe. 

MR. TABER (Rep.) of Auburn, N. 
Y.: The present situation is that a 
resolution was introduced in the 
Senate and passed by that body on 
the 23d day of March, ... authoriz- 
ing the Senate to fix any kind of 
fee it pleased for a lawyer conduc- 
ting litigation in behalf of the Black 
Committee of the Senate. 

I do not know whether it is so or 
not, and I would like to be corrected 
if it is not, but I understand this 
lawyer is a partner or a former part- 
ner of that Senator. 

MR. BANKHEAD (Dem.) of Jasper, 
Ala.: The gentleman who has been 
employed to conduct this most im- 
portant litigation for this committee 
was associated with Senator Black 
a great number of years ago only 
temporarily, but the partnership 
then existing has been dissolved for 
more than 11 years. 

MR. TABER: He was a former 
partner? 

MR. BANKHEAD: He was a form- 
er partner for a few years. 

MR. TABER: Well, that is the sit- 
uation. Mr. Speaker, there is au- 
thority in here to pay this man as 
a retainer fee $10,000, and that is 
not the limit. There is absolutely no 
limit fixed for the appropriation of 
money to be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate ....I can- 
not bring myself to the point where 
I am ready to go hog-wild in an at- 
tempt to authorize a committee in 
the Senate to fix any kind of fee 


it pleases in a matter of this kind... 

MR. PLUMLEY (Rep.) of North- 
field, Vt.: As Members of Congress 
it seems to me, we are unfaithful 
to ourselves and to our obligations 
and to the citizens whom we repre- 
sent when we placidly permit such 
a disregard and flagrant violation 
of our inherent and 
rights as has been perpetrated by 
those responsible for the action of 
the Black investigating committee. 

The day will come when such 
wrongs so perpetrated by Congress 
under a claim of authority will be- 
come so serious and will so uni- 
versally invade and transgress the 
rights of the citizen that he will 
be warranted and provoked to exer- 
cise the right of revolution as his 
only means of redress.... 

Never, so far as I know or can 
learn, since the days of the infam- 
ous writs of assistance, has there 
been by a committee or Congress 
such an outrageous violation of the 
fundamental rights of American citi- 
zens. 

MR. BANKHEAD: Whether or not 
a District Federal court or any other 
Federal court shall have the power 
and jurisdiction by degree, injunc- 
tion or otherwise, to absolutely de- 
stroy the legislative powers of the 
Congress of the United States—that 
is the issue here. ... 

One misapprehension about this 
matter is the impression some gen- 
tlemen seem to be under that the 
attorney employed has been working 
for the Black committee. He was 
specially employed for the purpose 
of defending the committee in this 
litigation. 

MR. SNELL (Rep.) of Potsdam, 
N. Y.: If he were specially employed 
for this investigation, he knew at 
the time he could get only $3,600 a 
year. Is not this correct? 

MR. MILLER (Dem.) of Searcy, 
Ark.: Under the law that is correct. 

MR. SNELL: Did not the chairman 
of the committee know the pro- 


inalienable 


visions of the law? Does not the 
gentleman suppose the chairman of 
the committee told this attorney of 
the limitation? 

MR. MILLER: . . . The Congress 
ought to be able to match dollars 
with such men as Mr. Hearst, and 
this is involved in this question. 

MRS. KAHN (Rep.) of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: I do not think the ques- 
tion involved is one of personalities. 

MR. CELLER (Dem.) of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: I believe the question will be 
determined not in our favor but 
against us, but nevertheless, in com- 
mon parlance, we should have a run 
for our money. We must get the 
best lawyer in the land to defend 
our rights whatever those rights and 
privileges may be. 

MR, HANCOCK (Rep.) of Syracuse, 
N. ¥.: Can the gentleman give us 
some estimate of his idea of what a 
proper fee would be for preparing 
such a brief and delivering such an 
argument? 

MR. CELLER: I would be willing 
to leave it to the distinguished and 
responsible members of the Senate 
committee to pay upward of $50,000 
to defend this case and defend our 
rights. ... The chairman of this in- 
vestigating committee has in his 
zeal to do good committed several 
indiscretions. He has impinged up- 
on the constitutional rights of citi- 
zens. He has interfered with the 
right of petition and invaded free- 
dom of press. His committee has 
raised a question which need not 
have been raised. But the question 
is now before the country. We can- 
not shy away from it. We must 
meet the issue squarely. We must 
pay for the privilege. ... 

MR. MICHENER (Rep.) of Adrian, 
Mich.: It seems unthinkable that 
this resolution should make it pos- 
sible for this committee to pay as 
much as $50,000 for this special 
counsel. Yet, under the resolution 
as it is brought before us today, that 
is the fact.... 





MR. SUMNERS (Dem.) of Dallas, 
Tex.: I think it is the practical ex- 
perience of all of us that a $300-a- 
month man is not the proper man 
to present the subject to the Su- 
preme Court. 

MR. SNELL: If this matter is so 
important and if it affects the con- 
stitutional rights of individuals and 
of the House itself, why should not 
the Attorney General of the United 
States represent us and present the 
matter to the Supreme Court? 

MR. McCORMACK (Dem.) of Dor- 
chester, Mass.: I doubt the advisa- 
bility of having the Attorney Gen- 
eral represent the legislative branch 
of the Government. 

MR. BANKHEAD: One of the very 
great issues we are seeking to pre- 
sent and to have determined in this 
litigation is keeping the _ three 
branches of our Government sepa- 
rate and distinct. 

MR. SNELL: I understand that; 
but we have not been so very fussy 
about that so far, and if this matter 
pertains to the constitutional rights 
of individuals, why should not the 


Attorney General protect their 
rights? 
MR. McCORMACK: I have my 


personal opinion about the Black 
committee. I have my personal opin- 
ion about the names of 50 or 60 
honorable Members of this body be- 
ing unwarrantedly brought into its 
hearings. I have my personal opin- 
ion about a committee of Congress 
disregarding the character and rep- 
utation of others, whether Members 
of this House or humblest citizens 
of the United States. ... Personally 
I do not think any committee pos- 
sesses unlimited power to subpoena, 
but we will never know until it is 
definitely passed upon. I believe in 
giving to the Senate the ability io 
employ the counsel they want, so 
that afterward they cannot say they 
did not have opportunity to present 
fully to the Supreme Court the law 
on the issues involved. 














dent approved April 10. 


Capitol 

EFFERSON’S birthday was a great 

day for Democratic oratory, in 
Congress as well as elsewhere, ex- 
tolling the Sage of Monticello. But 
in the cold gray dawn of the morn- 
ing after some the Congress extollers 
fell to bickering, and there were ac- 
cusations that the gentleman from 
New York had tried to blue-pencil 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Washington, countered by the New 
York’s gentleman’s averment that 
the other had tried to “spurt” his 
speech into the New Yorker’s and 
that if he wasn’t careful he would 
“squirt” himself clear out of Con- 
gress into oblivion. The exchange 
of amenities ran as follows: 

MR. ZIONCHECK (Dem.) of Se- 
attle, Wash.: Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Boylan] was making a very fine ad- 
dress upon Thomas Jefferson. ... 

I asked unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute to tell 
the gentleman something to en- 
lighten him, if I could. Of course, 
I am young but yet I keep on try- 
ing. The gentleman from New York 
objected. The gavel fell, and he lost 
the floor, I told him at that time 
that the reason he objected was 
because he could not answer it. So 
very suavely and in a very meek and 
surreptitious manner the gentleman 


Hill --- Its 


goes to the reporters and suggests 
they might leave that remark out. 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.) of Abi- 
lene, Tex.: I think the gentleman 
from New York would have been 
well within his rights if he had 
taken a pencil and wiped out the 
remarks himself, because the gen- 
tleman from Washington did not 
have any right to make a remark in 
the Record unjess be got permission 
of the House or permission of the 
Chair. «.< 

MR. ZIONCHECK: Mr. Speaker, 
the reason I am not going to try 
to explain to the gentleman from 
Texas what I have been telling the 
House is because I have long ago 
learned not to describe the beauty 
of a morning sunrise to a cat.... 


THE SPEAKER: The gentleman’s 
{Mr. Zioncheck’s] remarks were 
made after the gavel had fallen 
and without recognition from the 
Chair or the permission of the gen- 
tleman from New York. . The 
Chair, under such circumstances, 
holds that the remarks were not 
proper for the Record. 


MR. ZIONCHECK: Yes, but, Mr. 
Speaker, what right did he have to 
delete remarks that were not prop- 
erly there and were not within his 
remarks without my permission o1 











the permission of the House? . . 
Who is the gentleman from New 
York to start cleaning up the 
Record? ... 

MR. BOYLAN: I am not so obtuse 
that I need any admonition or in- 
structions from the gentleman from 
Washington. ... After I had ob- 
jected he went on with some ir- 
relevant statement to the effect that 
I did not yield because I was not 
able to answer the question. 


I am not a crystal gazer, and I do 
not hold forth as an astrologer. I 
do not know what question was in 
the gentleman’s mind. I do not 
know his mental processes. Of 
course, I have certain opinions of 
them, based on observation of his 
actions and talk on this floor, but 
courtesy prevents me from express- 
ing these opinions. 

Of course, if he tried to spurt him- 
self into my speech—— 

MR. ZIONCHECK: Mr. Speaker, 
a point of order. I did not intend 
to refer to other matters, but it is 
like the gentlemen from Texas, when 
he said that I was doped, and he 
took the word “doped” out and left 
a blank. 

MR. BOYLAN: Now, I have the 
greatest admiration for the gentle- 
man from Washington... . 


More or Less Serious Side 


My admiration, my respect and 
love for the gentleman are so 
great that I would not put a stone in 
his way, but I do say that if he is 


‘left to himself he is liable to squirt 


himself out of his seat, and I would 
not like to see that happen. 

MR. ZIONCHECK: Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. . . . When I squirt 
myself out of my seat where will I 
squirt myself and who cares? 

MR. BOYLAN: The gentleman will 
probably squirt himself into that ob- 
livion from which he emanated. 

. Mr. Speaker, I do not want 
to see the House lose the services of 
such a valuable gentleman as the 
member from Washington. We need 
all types of character, as they all go 
to make up a general ensemble. The 
gentleman from Washington may 
have his peculiarities, perhaps due 
to a different temperament, perhaps 
attributable to the air of the great 
West, but we tolerate him. ... I 
have never done anything surrepti- 
tiously in my life, and I am too old 
to start now. ... 

I do hope that the young gentle- 
man from Washington will not feel 
that I have spoken harshly about 
him. Everything that I have said 
has been said as in the light of a 
big brother. I do not want to see 
him go wrong. 








United States Senate: 
A Judge Unseated 


Fourth Such Conviction 
In the Nation’s History 


N one of the most dramatic sessions of recent 
years in the Senate chamber, Halsted L. Rit- 
ter, United States judge for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Florida, was formally removed from of- 
fice by a Court of Impeachment Friday. 

Sitting in the well of the chamber, Judge Rit- 
ter saw Senators vote for his acquittal on the 
first six counts. Then came the seventh count 
charging misbehavior, high crimes and misde- 
meanors in office, “conduct whose reasonable and 
probable consequence is to bring his court into 
scandal and disrepute.” On that the vote was 56 
to 28, exactly the two-thirds necessary to convict, 

The judgment of the Senate, pronounced by 
Senator Pittman (Dem.) of Nevada, president 
pro tem of the Senate, was that “it is ordered 
and adjudged that the said Halsted L. Ritter be, 
and he is hereby, removed from office.” 

Resolutions were adopted to certify the result 
to the President and the House. For record pur- 
poses, to make clear the scope of the judgment, 
Senator Ashurst (Dem.) of Arizona offered a 
resolution that Jutge Ritter be “forever disquali- 
fied from holding and enjoying any office of 
honor, trust or profit under the United States.” 
That was rejected by 76 nays to no ayes, Sena- 
tor Ashurst joining in voting against it. 


TWELFTH IMPEACHMENT CASE 


The case was the twelfth impeachment trial 
in the nation’s history and the fourth impeach- 
ment conviction of a Federal judge. 

Most of the past fortnight the impeachment 
proceedings have occupied the Senate. Commit- 
tees, however, have been busy with hearings. 

MONDAY. Judge Ritter identified letters he 
had written recommending his former law part- 
ner, A. L. Rankin, for Federal judge in Alabama. 
Labor representatives before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission predicted 150,000 em- 
ployes would be thrown out of work unless leg- 





—Underwood & Underwood 


“WITNESS EXCUSED” 


Vance Huse, (left) of Texas, manager of the 

Southern Committee to Uphold the Constitution 

was excused from further questioning by the Black 

Lobby Committee after the testimony brought a 

warning of citation before the Senate by Chairman 

Hugo Black. Right: John Henry Kirby, chairman 
of the Constitution committee. 











islation (Wheeler-Crosser bill) protects them 


against wholesale railway mergers, 


LARGE RFC LOANS FAVORED 

TUESDAY. Final arguments in the Ritter 
case. Labor committee began hearings on the 
Lundeen bill. The lobby investigating commit- 
tee held hearings. The banking and currency 
committee reported a bill to allow the RFC to 
loan up to $125,000,000 to drainage, levee irri- 
gation districts and incorporated water users 
associations; passed by the House April 6. The 
education and labor subcommittee held hearings 
on strike-breaking and espionage on_ labor. 

WEDNESDAY. Senate, in executive session, be- 
gan debating Ritter impeachment charges. Com- 
merce Committee considered flood control pro- 
posals. 

THURSDAY.—Discussion on Ritter charges 
concluded in executive session. Two railroad 
presidents opposed Wheeler-Crosser bill before 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. Labor 
Committee heard witnesses favoring social in- 
surance bill. 

FRIDAY. In open session, the Court of Im- 
peachment acquitted Judge Ritter on six counts, 
held him guilty on the seventh. The Senate de- 
bated without action a bill for flood relief in the 
lower Mississippi Valley. Adjourned to Monday. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE SENATE 


S. J. Res. 230, To extend for two years—until 
July 1, 1938—the power of FDIC to make loans 
to an insured bank under section 12-B of the 
Federal Reserve Act; Passed Senate March 26; 
Passed House April 16. 

S. 3483, To extend electrification to rural areas 
through loans to states and creating a revolv- 
ing fund of $40,000,000 annually for such loans; 
Sent to conference April 13. 

S. 2496, To include air pilots under the terms 
of the railway labor act settlement of disputes 
provisions; President approved April 10. 

S. 3998, To increase the capital of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to $100,000,000; Presi- 
dent signed April 10. 


Frep A. EMERY. 
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The United States News 


KING COTTON GAINS CASH BUT LOSES MARKETS 


(COTTON farmers of the South, for 

“the seasons 1933, 1934 and 1935, 
can chalk up temporary income in- 
creases resulting from the AAA as 
follows: 

From acreage reduction, $276,000,- 
000. 

From benefit payments, $418,000,- 
000. 

Total income gain, $695,000,000. 

Such is the conclusion drawn by 
Henry I. Richards, in the sixth and 
final study of AAA operations, made 
for the Brookings Institution of 
Washington, an independent re- 
search agency. 

But Mr. Richards emphasizes that 
these are temporary gains that will 
be offset in large part by losses to 
grow out of the fact that foreigners 
have captured some of the markets 
formerly held by southern farmers. 

“If control of cotton production is 
not continued,” the report said, “and 
15,000,000 bales are produced in the 
United States in 1936, the value of 
this cotton will probably be reduced 
about $150,000,000 because of in- 
creased foreign cotton production 
due to our cotton program of the 
past three years. 

“The resulting lower prices would 
probably retard and tend to stop 
further expansion of foreign pro- 
duction. But the reduction of 
foreign production to the level that 
would have existed if our cotton 


Higher Temporary Income Accrued From the AAA But 





Much Export Business May Be 


sion that, with benefit payments in 
cluded, southern farmers have had 
a net long-time income gain from 
the AAA program. 

He also says: 

“The income of farmers from 
cotton, cottonseed, and benefit pay~ 
ments during the last three years 
has fluctuated very little—from 
$895,000,000 in 1933-34 to $922,000, - 
000 in 1934-35. For this short period 
the AAA has, therefore, been suc- 
cessful in stabilizing the total in- 
come of all farmers from cotton— 
one of the objectives of the pro- 
gram—partly, of course, from acci- 
dental causes.” 

The gist of this part of the volumi- 
nous report is that American farm- 
ers have given up part of their for- 
eign market in return for temporary 
benefits in the way of larger cash 
income. 


STATUS OF TENANT FARMERS 

Then the report dealt with the 
controversial subject of tenancy in 
the South. 

Mr. Richards said that the find- 
ings “indicate that the income of 
all tenants who produced their usual 
share of the cotton crop in these 








volving price fixing loans, made first 
at 10 cents a pound, then at 12 
cents a pound and now at 10 cents 
again. The Brookings study said: 

“In all, 1,234,558 of these loans 
were made covering 4,631,810 bales 
of cotton and totaling $282,643,977. 
Including the 1,600,000 bales of spot 
and futures cotton in the option 
pool, on which 6-cent advances 
(equivalent to a 12-cent loan) had 
been made, on this date the Gov- 
ernment was financing about 6,- 
200,000 bales of cotton. 

“This is nearly twice the peak 
holding financed by the Federal 
Farm Board.” 

How to get rid of that cotton is 
one of the major worries of the 
Government. It now involves an 
investment of about 13 cents a 
pound, which is more than can be 
realized on the market. 

The government just now is seek- 
ing to induce farmers to find a 
market for about 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton on which they have obtained 
loans, by agreeing to absorb a mini- 
mum loss of about $10,000,000 

AAA officials read into the Brook- 


Lost Forever 


ings Institution study a favorable 
interpretation for most of their ac- 
tivities in cotton They felt that 
their task in 1933 was to increase 
the income of cotton farmers at a 
time of crisis Resulting problems 
such as foreign trade and loss of 
some markets were due for later 
consideration 


NO DECLINE IN FARM INCOME 

The check to the flow of AAA 
benefit payments that followed the 
Supreme Court decision in January, 
is not bringing a decline in farm 
income. 

Instead, after a big increase” in 
January, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports that cash income 
of farmers in February was $68,000,- 
000 larger at $469,000,000 than a 
year ago in February when it 
amounted to $401.000,000 

Last year there was included a 
total of $51,671,000 in AAA rental 
and benefit payments. None of this 
bounty money was included in the 
1936 total. 

Better prices and the larger 
volume of sales is accounting for 
the increa farm income. The 


trend in this direction is expected 
by Government officials to continue 
through much of the year, unless 
there should be a set-back to crops 


ALCOHOL AS MOTOR FUEL 

-After lying dormant for several 
years, life is being pumped back 
into the idea of making alcohol out 
of corn and forcing the motorists 
to use a blend of gasoline with this 
alcohol as motor fuel. 

The argument is advanced that 
blending of only 10 per cent of corn 
alcohol with gasoline would require 
the output of 30,000,000 acres of 
farm land and result in the employ- 
ment of 2,000,000 additional workers 
Opponents claim the new fuel 
would cost automobile owners about 
$1,000,000,000 more each year. 

Changes in automobile engines 
would be necessary to use the 
blended fuel, according to those 
opposed to the idea, while its pro- 
ponents assert that existing motors 
could use it with advantage over 
present gasolines 

The chemical industry is lining 
up for the idea of a forced blend 
of motor fuel, with the oil industry 
opposed, 

Congress may be called on to de- 
cide the battle, if advocates of corn 
alcohol can muster the strength 


they hope in corn farming regions | 


of the Middle West. 

















See the World 
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years was increased by the cotton 
program even though they may 
have received little or none of the 


program had never been undertaken 
would take a number of years. 


DARKER DAYS AHEAD benefit payments.” 

“The total reduction in the in- The charge is made by opponents 
come from cotton produced in 1936 of AAA that the control programs 
and later years seems likely to be | resulted in a large displacement of 
considerably greater than the ¢s- | tenants who were forced to leave the 
timated increase in income. land. 

Mr. Richards reaches the conclu- | On that point the Brookings 
ne | Study said: 

° “Taken as a whole the available 
evidence does not substantiate the 
alarmist statements which have 
been widely circulated that a great 
number of tenants and share-crop- 
pers have been displaced or their 
tenure status reduced. 

“While this evidence does not con- 


G enuine 
Stitute conclusive proof, it does in- 
dicate that there has not been any 


Hos ppt ta [ l ty 
appreciable displacement of tenants 
° Ni or reduction in their tenure status 
in ew York as a result of the AAA cotton pro- 
gram.” 
’ The report did say that “any dis- 
Single Rooms from $5 placement which occurred may have 
been the result of activities of the 


Double Rooms from $7 
Suites $10 FERA rather than those of the 
AAA. 








“The relatively high wages to be 
obtained on relief projects, together 
with the relatively high monthly 
Stipend given to families on relief, 
served to render ordinary work un- 
attractive to those who could benefit 
by the Federal relief activities. 


PRICE FIXING LOANS 

“Moreover, the availability of 
Federal relief no doubt prompted 
landlords to shift the burden of 
supporting idle tenants, or even 
those still at work, to the Govern- 
ment.” 

Another controversial phase of the 
cotton program has been that in- 
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‘Their Speech is Differen 
But ‘Uheir Deszres the Same 


Filling market baskets through salesmanship-in-print 
is the same the world over 


Advertising, in its modern form, is an 
American creation—born and raised in 
the service of American Industry. 

Foreigners have always considered it 
unique to this country—like the Yankee 
Drawl, or the Western Cowboy. “It may 
work in the United States.” they said, “but 
it is entirely impractical, even unwelcome, 
in other countries.” 

In recent years, our experience with for- 
eign advertising has brought radical re- 
vision of this idea. 


““Reason-Why”—a universal appeal 


True salesmanship-in-print has proved its 
power to sell goods in any country, to 
any kind of people. Whether you adver- 
tise to Englishmen, Frenchmen, Asiatics 
or Americans, this fundamental principle 
holds good—“Give to the consumer, in a 
compelling way, the REASONS-WHY it is 
in his interest to buy your wares.” 

Just a few years ago, advertising in 
foreign countries was still merely “general 
publicity,” or “keeping your name in 
print.” It was in the same condition as ad- 
vertising in America thirty years ago, when 
Lord & Thomas first discovered the basic 
principle of salesmanship-in-print. 


In those days, American advertisers were 


ata loss as to procedure in their foreign ad- 
vertising. There was a great-to-do about 
“Local Color”—putting distinctive phrases 
in the copy that had the flavor of the coun- 
try for which the advertising was intended. 


This Gave Foreigners Some Strange 
Ideas 


For example, the phrase, “A chukker of 
polo” was supposed to give an advertise- 
ment the local color of British India. And 
mention of “Pampas” was almost obliga- 
tory in South American advertising. No 
Spanish advertisement was complete with- 
out a “senorita” prominently displayed in 
illustration and copy. 

Such “local colot” was used in all adver- 
tising, from soaps to rubber tires—with re- 
sults that may have given foreigners some 


strange ideas of American advertising. 


Self-interest first—Local color second 


Now we leave local color entirely to native 
writers who understand the language and 
idiom of the country—and knowing its 
habits and thoughts, ofttimes use basic 
selling ideas—REASONS-WHY—that are 
exactly the same as those we use in Amer- 
ica. Their appeal is universal. 

And just as often, our foreign offices sup- 


ply Reasons-Why which we find use for in 
America, The deep-rooted prejudices 
against American advertising abroad have 
yielded tosound principles of selling which 
replace the old ideas of “Local Color.” 
Thus, the foreign offices of Lord & 
Thomas unite with American offices to 
produce advertising that sells around the 
world. And basic principles have tapped 
golden opportunities in the same foreign 
fields that formerly resisted American 
selling programs, based on strange ideas of 


«Local Color.” 


True Salesmanship-in-Print Knows 
No Borders 


True salesmanship-in- print knows no bor- 
ders, for people are essentially the same 
everywhere. The same emotions, desires, 
needs and dreams inspire the actions of all 
human beings. Advertising that embraces 
this basic psychology wins markets and 
sales the world over. 

We will be happy to discuss opportuni- 
ties in foreign countries with advertisers 
who are looking for wider markets, Our 
foreign offices will gladly cooperate in 
planning and directing programs that bring 
‘*‘American Results” in the way of in- 
creased sales and profits. 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 


Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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THE BOUNTIES OF THE AAA 
AS PAID IN VARIOUS STATES 


More Than 3,100,000 Farmers Drew Money But Not All 
Drew Equal Amounts 





\ \ A RENTAL and benefit pay- The total of 3,156,891, which rep- 


ments hav: been paid to resents a few minor adjustments to 
3,156,891 farmers who have cooper- allow for duplicate contracts for 
some individuals, is approximately 


ated in the agricultural production 
adjustment program. 
In the pictogram on page 1 these 


the number of farmers who partici- 
pated in the 1935 AAA program 


payments are reoresented graphi- According to the AAA, it is the best 
cally on the basis of the average available figure «o show the num- 
) ber of farmers who have taken part 


amount which each farmer in four 
different sections of the country 
would have received if the pay- 
ments had been distributed equally 
among all the farmers. 


in the crop control program 

In the columns which follow data 
obtained from AAA and the Census 
Bureau is presented in tabular form 








SOUTHERN STATES 
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Detection of Crime 


And Its High Cost 





Bureau Chief Foresees Kidnap- 
ing Wave If Appropria- 
tions Are Cut 

T costs to prevent kid- 
naping 
So, in 


money 


J. Edgar Hoover, 
Chief of the Bureau of Investi- 
gation, told a Senate committee 
which criticized his request for ad- 
ditiona’ funds. 

“If word should go out that Con- 


effect, 





to show the number of farmers in 
each State, the number of AAA 
contracts, and the amount of AAA 
payments: 


EASTERN STATES 














Farmers Contracts Payments Farmers Contracts Payments 
Virginia 197,632 59,135 $7,074,492 Maine 41,907 10 $6,065 
Kentucky 278,298 114,029 20,631,910 New Hampshire. 17,695 156 63,027 
North Carolina 300,967 200,563 30,731,379 Vermont 27,061 347 103,851 
South Carolina 165,504 104,013 21,823,284 Massachusetts 35,094 1,322 1,267,126 
Georgia 250,544 164,767 30,947,145 Rhode Island 4,327 7 6,319 
Florida 72,857 13,857 2,852,837 Connecticut 32,157 2,308 1,944,539 
Alabama 273,455 167,731 29,938,661 New York 177,025 2,088 569,601 
Mississippi 311,683 109,989 34,379,868 New Jersey 29,375 414 520,895 
Tennessee 273,783 110,959 19,263,792 Pennsylvania 191,284 10,653 3,282,107 
Louisiana 170,216 84,542 29,549,383 Maryland 44,412 11,120 2,905,039 
Oklahoma 213,325 190,355 53,128,471 Delaware 10,381 1,436 364,713 
We. con auswes 501,017 352,454 132,776,927 West Virginia 104,747 3,922 793,705 
Arkansas ....... 255,013 122,205 35,313,740 Ohio 255,146 76,896 27,885,711 
Michigan . 196,517 49,508 8,880,286 
Totals 3,264,294 1,794.599 $448,411,889 Totals 1.167.128 160,187 $48,592,992 

MIDWEST STATES 

WESTERN STATES Farmers Contracts Payments 
Farmers Contracts Payments Wisconsin ...... 199,877 47,815 $12,127,606 
Wyoming 17,487 6,641 $3,249,538 Indiana 200,835 88,259 36,126,463 
Colorado 63,644 35,215 15,526,943 0 SE a 231,312 117,396 56,886,049 
New Mexico 41,369 7,442 3,684,740 Minnesota ...... 203,302 91,308 32,817,104 
Arizona 18,824 2,474 2,273,696 EAR ARP 221,986 150,209 93,292,030 
Utah 30,695 15,830 4,013,984 Missouri wooo 278,454 120,437 42,522,601 
| rrr 45,113 24,819 12,138,628 Kansas 174,589 148,950 86,755,192 
EE 5 «0-0-0440 3,696 470 153,735 Nebraska 133,616 115,028 57,634,849 
California 150,360 10,750 13,104,109 North Dakota 84,606 80,376 41,270,711 
Oregon 64,826 10,574 7,808,769 South Dakota .. 83,303 79,138 31,831,366 
Washington 84,381 13,152 15,587,206 Montana . 50,564 35,822 18,733,470 
Totals 520,395 127,367 $77,541,348 Totals 1,862,444 1,074,738 $509,997,441 

SUMMARY 
Farmers Contracts Payments 

IE 2s 5 auebendae a 1,167,128 Eastern ........ 160,187 OT See $48,592,983 

MEL a cedcowcrseees 3,264,294 DE: ass ceawesese 1,794,599 DER. cxcaeeeseese 448,411,889 

SD. «<< itewaadeeeeve es 1,862,444 MOT 5 « 6.050%0040.0% 1,074,738 NL <-cnwaeeeeds 509,997,441 

nT ree 520,395 WORN oo cdc ceeeseses 127,367 WE Gdteeeenes << 77,541,348 

Total 6,814,261 3,156,891 Ws i xaccesden’s $1,084,543,661 


Total 
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gress was withdrawing appropria- 
tions for suppressing kidnaping,” 
said Mr. Hoover, “you would have a 
wave of kidnaping.” 

Appropriations for the bureau in 
the coming year were placed at $5,- 
800 000, which is 800,000 above the 
present year’s figure, but $225,000 
less than Mr. Hoover had requested. 

Answering Senator Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar’s (Dem, Tenn.) statement 
that “the bureau was running wild,” 
Mr. Hoover defended the doubling 
of its cost since 1928 by calling at- 
tention to two facts. 


GREATER EFFICIENCY 

One was the enactment 
number of anti-crime laws within 
the past four years which greatly 
increased the work of the bureau. 
These included laws against robbing 
of national banks, taking stolen 
property across State lines, fleeing 
across State lines when a fugitive 
from justice, extortion and kidnap- 
ing. 

The second fact was the proved 
efficiency of the bureau in solving 
kidnaping cases and in bringing of- 
fenders to justice. Mr. Hoover said 
that, since passing of the anti-kid- 
naping law in 1932, 62 cases of this 
type had been solved and only 3 
‘ases remained to be entirely 
cleared up. AS a result, 136 con- 
victions were secured, and only four 
suspects in the cases now remain 
at large. 

Mr. Hoover was criticized for per- 
mitting his “G men” to carry arms 
and shoot down suspects. He re- 
plied that orders have not been is- 
sued to shoot a man if he can be 
taken alive. In particular, he as- 
serted that John Dillinger, notori- 
ous bandit, had not been shot down 
in cold blood, but had been killed 
only after he had drawn a gun. 

Since the Department of Justice 
agents have been armed, he told 
the Senate committee, eight desper- 
adoes and four Federal agents have 
been killed. 

Senator McKellar brought up the 
point that it was not the bureau's 
agents alone who succeeded in cap- 
turing kidnapers, but local police 
and in some instances clerks and 
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WASHINGTON 


First in the hearts of traveling men--and women 











ae ae a has any train established an exclu- 
sive identity as quickly as The George 
Washington. 

as of a friend . 


Travelers speak of it intimately, 

as indeed it is. Soothes them 
when tired. Refreshes them when spirits are 
wilted. Entertains them through hours that 
ordinarily would seem long and dull. Makes 
traveling a genuine pleasure—and brings them 
to their destination feeling clean, rested, fit as a 
fiddle. And today, just as when it first glided 
over gleaming rails four years ago, The George 
Washington sets new standards in railroad 
transportation. 








SLEEP LIKE A KITTEN 




















THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN « THEFE.E.V. 


Any ticket agent can route you on the finest fleet of 


air-conditioned trains in the world. 


Insist upon it! 
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“A-L-L A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!” 
Centra) Station: CINCINNATI-Union Terminal: 


ST. LOUIS-Union Station: CHICAGO- 
WASHINGTON-Union Station: PHILADELPHIA-Pennsylvania R. R. Stations: 


12th Street Central Station: INDIANAPOLIS-Union Station: LOUISVILLE- 


NEW YORK-Pennsylvania Station. 
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gas station attendants have played 
essential roles in bringing culprits 
to justice. 

Replied Mr. Hoover: “We have 
given credit where credit was due.” 
He pointed out also that captures 








in question were made possible by 
outsiders because the Department 
of Justice had given them informa- 
tion in the first place which made 
identification possible. An instance 
in point was the request that bank 
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SS 


bills having certain numbers should 
be watched and those proffering 
them reported—a procedure that 
led to the arrest of Bruno Haupt- 
mann in the Lindbergh kidnaping 


case. 
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PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE...The need of 





accumulating ample stocks for aging means that the 
distilling industry, at this period in its career, must op- 
erate with much greater capacity than would be neces- 
sary were today’s business the sole consideration. In 
order to meet future demands, the House of Schenley 
has over five miles of buildings filled with whiskey. 


The barrels of whiskey in storage, if placed end to end, 


would cover 528 miles. 


The need of accumulating stocks for aging means that 
the distilling industry must today hire more people, buy 
more materials, than Other industries of comparable 
size. This fact explains why repeal is of vast benefit in 
hastening industrial recovery. No other type of business 
has been out of production for so long a period. 
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Over 3,000 carloads of grain 
were used by Schenley last year 
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YOUR BUYING GUIDE...THE MARK OF MERIT 


136, Schenley 1D burors 


Inc., New York, N. ¥. 
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Schenley 's CREAM of KEN TUCKY Straight Bourbon Whiskey—W proof 


Give your whiskey drinks the same “Dixie” richness that Kentuckians enjoy in theirs _ 

















The Pennsylvania ~ 
Railroad’s latest , 
= — 


electrification proj- 
ect links New York 
with the Nation's 
Capital. 


WING 


The Pennsylvania 
electric highway from New York to 


Railroad’s new 
Washington opens another stirring 
chapter in the annals of transporta- 
tion. Heretofore railroad  electrifi- 
cation was primarily devoted to the 
improvement of terminal and main 
line suburban service, to tunnel op- 
erations, and the hauling of heavy 
freight over steep mountain grades. 
Today it becomes the new order of 
modernization major 


railroad on 


trunk lines...represents a definite 
advance in the economical readjust- 
ment of railroad facilities to the de- 
mands of modern travel. 

In this advance, Westinghouse has 
played a major role, consistent with a 
lifelong tradition of co-operation with 
the Transportation Industry. 

The 


Manufacturing Company was reared 


Westinghouse Electric and 
on that tradition. Its founder invented 
and brought to brilliant fruition the 
Westingnouse Air Brake. Its 
great achievement was the successful 


first 


promulgation of the alternating cur- 
rent system ...upon which is based 
the Pennsylvania's system for main 
line electrification. 

To this great project, Westinghouse 
brought the wealth of a half-century 
of experience and engineering progress. 
A conspicuous example of Westing- 
house enterprise on every front where 
electricity 1s helping to build a new 
better economic civilization. 
Electric & Manufac- 
Pa. 


and 
Westinghouse 
Co. 


Kast 


turing Pittsburgh, 





50 YEARS OF 
GROWTH AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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A SUB-SURFACE warfare is on to 
“break the strength of union la- 
bor. 

So, at least, William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, asserted in testimony lasi 
week before the Senate committec 
which is preparing to report whether 
a searching inquiry into industrial 
espionage and terrorism should be 
conducted by Congress. 

Various moves in this sub-surface 
warfare said to be waged by em- 
ployers are thus described by Mr. 
Green and by Heber Blankenhorn, 
investigator for the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


1—The Industrial Council of 
Washington, representing large 
manufacturers, is declared to be 


raising a fund of $200,000 to combat 
unionism in a struggle declared by 
Mr. Green to parallel that carried 
on shortly after the World War. 

2.—Through interlocking relations 
between detective agencies and the 
Federal Laboratories, Inc. (a maker 
of bombs, tear gas, etc.), many 
large corporations are laying in sup- 
plies of weapons to be used in case 
of labor troubles. The role of the 
detective agencies is to supply strike 
breakers. 

3.—A blanket brief prepared by 
the Liberty League to show the La- 
bor Relations Act unconstitutional 
is being used by employers in chal- 
lenging the Labor Board’s authority 
whenever it seeks to hold hearings 
on alleged unfair labor practices. 
The effect, it is stated, is to multiply 
cases to such an extent that the 
Board must devote much of its en- 
ergy to litigation, while its agenda 
of hearings on complaints is al- 
ready three-months in arrears. No 
new case can get consideration 
within that period of time. 


“BORERS FROM WITHIN” 

Commenting further on the prac- 
tice of espionage, Mr. Green told of 
a man who rose to the presidency 
of the Savannah (Ga.) Central La- 
bor Council before he was shown to 
have been an employe of the Pink- 
erton Detective Agency, hired to 
make known the inner counsels of 
labor unions. 

James J. Bambrick, vice president 
of the Building Service Employers’ 
Union, asserted that one detective 
agency had made a profit of $83,000 
during the recent 15-day strike in 
New York City. One of the agency’s 
employes, holding a union card, was 
said to have tried to stampede the 
union into a general strike so as to 


Se - 





‘Social Pioneering’: President’s Plan 
To Safeguard Nation’s Youth 


make profitable business for his em- 


ployer. 
Mr. Blankenhorn estimated the 
annual cost to industry of such 


Strike breaking services at 80 million 
dollars, about 40,000 operatives be- 
ing declared on the pay rolls of the 
agencies supplying the services. 

Another angle of industrial war- 
fare was touched on by T. C. Town- 
send, counsel for the United Mine 
Workers of West Virginia, who pro- 
tested against the use of the “dep- 
uty sheriff system” by coal mine 
owners. 

Under this system, men sworn in 
as deputy sheriffs are paid by em- 
ployers and do their bidding, armed 
with public authority. They are 
sometimes referred to as company 


police. 
Mr. Townsend added: 
“Free speech, free assemblage, 


freedom of the ballot and the right 
of workers to organize do not exist 
under such a system” 

He recommended that all police 
officers should be paid from public 
funds. This change has recently 
been put into effect in West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. A sequel to the 
change, said Mr. Townsend, was a 
rapid growth of the unions. 
CONDITIONS IN KENTUCKY 

William Turnblazer told of an at- 
tempt to intimidate him when act- 
ing as an agent of the National 
Coal Commission at Harlan, Ky. On 
his arrival, he said, he was confront- 
ed by 50 or 60 deputy sheriffs arm- 
ed with pistols and his freedom of 
action was restored only after ap- 
peal to the Governor of the State. 

Speaking from his own experience 
and from a report made to Governor 
Laffoon of Kentucky by a commit- 
tee of inquiry, Mr. Turnblazer thus 
detailed methods used to intimidate 
workers: 

1—Forcible breaking up of union 
meetings, with deputy sheriffs tak- 
ing up positions near by armed with 
machine guns to prevent reassembly. 

2.—Eviction from company houses 
following discharge for union activ- 
ity. 

3.—Escorting of union sympathiz- 
ers to the State boundary with a 
warning not to return, 

4—Organization of company un- 
ions and “strong-arming” employes 
into joining them, 

In contrast to such discourage- 
ment of labor organization, the La- 
bor Board, in a decision made last 
week, declared that the purpose of 
the National Labor Relations Act is 


LABOR: THE SENATE'S INQUIRY | 
INTO ANTILUNION METHODS 
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to encourage “cohesive labor organ- 
izations, well constructed and intel- 
ligently guided.” 

The decision was the dismissal of 
a request, in which a union in the 


Alcoa (Tenn.) plant of the Alumi- 
num Company of America asked the 
Board to hold an election to deter- 


mine the proper employe spokesman 
for collective bargaining. 





This was not a dispute between a 
company union and an independent 
union. There was no company un- 
ion. The question was, should the 
local union’s officers speak for the 
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| 


employes or should the head of the 
national union speak for them. 
The Board declined to interfere, | 
holding the dispute to be one for | 
settlement from within the organ- | 


ization. “Effective unions will not 
develop,” said the Board, “if they are 
led to look outside for solution of 
their internal problems.” 

Joun W. Taytor. 





























% 
1935 WORLD SERIES & 
HERO, Goose Goslin, % 
says: “A big-league ball * 
player has to watch his 
digestion. Smoking Cam- 
els while I'm eating $ 
makes food taste bet- 
ter and helps stimulate 
digestion afterwards.” : 











FEEDS THOUSANDS daily. Miss 
Lenora Flinn, dietitian, says: “With 
me, it’s always Camels! Smoking 
Camels stimulates digestion, causing 
increased flow of digestive fluids.” 
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44] HAVE TO EAT in 30 minutes,” 
says Harry Fisher, steel worker. 
“Smoking Camels helps my digestion, 
gives me a swell ‘lift.’ And they’ve got 
real flavor!” 
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Smoking Camels 
Assists Digestion and 
Promotes Well-Being 


When people are tired, worried, or 
nervous, the flow of digestive fluids 
slows up. 

Science now recognizes that smok- 
ing Camels has a favorable influence 
in increasing the flow of these diges- 
tive fluids. Thus, there are sound, defi- 
nite reasons why Camels add to the 
enjoyment of your meals. 

Camels are supremely mild — never 
get on the nerves or tire your taste. 
Enjoy Camels as much as you like... 
for their good cheer and “lift”... for 
their rare flavor! Camels set you right! 


COSTLIER | 
TOBACCOS 


* Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 


FOBACCOS — Turkish 
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THE TERRACED MARINE DINING ROOM of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Those who dine at leisure also appreciate 
Camels for their aid to digestion. “Good times and good tobacco 










good digestion to face the 
nervous strain of modern living! 

































go together,” says Fred (/ef?), maitred'hétel. “So many of our 
guests smoke Camels. They are immensely popular.” 


or Digestions sake smoke CAMELS 
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to expect from us. What do we 
propose to do about the casualties 
of depression? Since 1929 those 
casualties, in America, have run into 
the millions. They are a charge 
upon us as a people. I have recog- 
nized that fact. And, by every rea- 
sonable means, we have sought to 
care for those casualties—to keep 
them from the physical suffering of 
hunger; to keep them from the 
mental suffering of a loss of morale. 


A MOTTO FOR YOUTH 


In regard to all these problems 
there are counsellors these days 
who say: “Do nothing;” other 
counsellors who say: “Do every- 
thing.” Common sense dictates an 
avoidance of both extremes. I say 
to you “do something;” and when 
you have done that something, if 
it works, do it some more; and if 
it does not work do something else. 

And you young people want ac- 
tion. You believe, as I believe, that 
the something which needs to be 
done, can be done. And how sig- 
nificantly American it is to believe 
that. 

The vigor of our history comes, 


largely, from the fact that, as a | 


comparatively young nation we have 
gone fearlessly ahead doing things 
that were never done before. We 
subdued a wilderness that men said 
could never be conquered. We es- 
tablished a civilization where others 
insisted a civilization could not sur- 
vive. Between 1776 and 1789 we 
built a government for which, in the 
extent of its democracy, there was 
no precedent—a government which 
Royalists declared could not endure. 

We did all these things with zest. 
The very aid was exhilarating. We 
were young—and we were getting 
things—worth while things—done. It 
is part of the spirit of America to 
believe that now, in our day, we can 
do equally well in getting things 
done. 

I, for one, do not believe that the 
era of the poineer is at an end. I 
only believe that the area for pi- 
oneering has changed. The period 
of geographical pioneering is largely 
finished. But, my friends, the pe- 
riod of social pioneering is:only at 
its beginning: and make no mistake 
about it—the same qualities of hero- 
ism and faith and vision that were 
required to bring the forces of na- 
ture into subjection will be required 
—in even greater measure—to bring 
under proper control the forces of 


| away with; that peace at home and 


your aream. 


modern socicty. There is a task 
which—for importance and for mag- 
nitude—calls for the best that you 
and I have to offer. 

There cannot be too many Ameri- 
cans thinking about the future of 
America. Our country richly en- 
dowed in body, mind and spirit still 
has need of many things. But Iam 
certain that one of its chief needs 
today is the releasing and the en- 
listment of the spirit of youth. 

Do not underestimate the signifi- 
cance of that spirit. Yesterday 
Christendom celebrated Easter—the 
anniversary of the Resurrection of 
Our Lord Who, at the beginning of 
His ministry, was 30 years of age, 
and at His death was only 33. 
Christianity began with youth and, 
through the last 2,000 years, the 
spirit of youth repeatedly has re- 
vitalized it. 

Our war for independence was a 
young man’s crusade. Age was on 
the side of the Tories and the Tories 
were on the side of the old order. At 
the Revolution’s outbreak George 
Washington was 43, Patrick Henry 
38, Thomas Jefferson 32 and Alex- 
ander Hamilton 18. 

Our Constitution, likewise, was 
the creation of young minds. The 
average age of the men who wrote 
the Constitution was about 44. The 
qualities of youth are not of a sort 
that self-satisfied people welcome in 
1936 any more than self-satisfied 
people welcomed them in 1776. 


VISION OF BETTER THINGS 


I have used the words “the quali- 
ties of youth.” Be wise enough and 
tolerant enough, you who are young 
in years, to remember that millions 
of older. people have kept and pro- 
pose to keep these qualities of youth. 
You ought to thank God tonight if, 
regardless of your years, you are 
young enough in spirit to dream 
dreams and see visions—dreams and 
visions about a greater and a finer 
America that is to be; if you are 
young enough in spirit to believe 
that poverty can be greatly les- 
sened; that the disgrace of involun- 
tary unemployment can be wiped 
out; that class hatreds can be done 


abroad can be maintained; and that 
one day a generation may possess 
this land, blessed beyond anything 
we now know, with those things— 


material and spiritual—that make 
man’s life abundant. 
If that is the fashion. of your 


dreaming then I say: “Hold fast to 





America’ needs it.” 
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‘These are the 6 questions 
most people ask about Packard 120 








1 What is the down payment? 

If your old car is of more than average value, 
you may have no down payment to make at all. 
No fixed figure will cover all cases, of course. 
But a recent survey conducted in several cities 
revealed that down payments made by Pack- 
ard 120 buyers averaged only $87.50 after al- 
lowance had been made for their used cars. 


2 What are the monthly payments? 
Because Packard spreads the payments over 
a period to suit your convenience, the monthly 
payments amount to only a few dollars more than 
those of a low-priced car. And Packard’s 6% 
finance plan is unsurpassed for liberality. 


3 Does it cost much to keep up? 

Emphatically, no. There are two reasons why 
this is true. First, because the Packard 120, 
thanks to its better engineering, its greater 
precision, and its finer materials, should re- 
quire less service than any other car you have 
ever owned. Second, because service charges 
for the Packard 120 are competitive with those 
of any other car in its price class. In fact, a 
recent analysis showed that charges for typical 
service operations, including parts and labor, 
are less on the Packard 120 than the aver- 


age for five other comparably-priced cars. 


4 Isita real Packard? 

If you will inspect the Packard 120 and drive 
it over any route you please, you will agree 
that it is a real Packard in performance, in ap- 
pearance, in comfort and luxury. It is a car 
built in the fine car tradition instead of a car 
built toa price. It brings you everything Pack- 
ard stands for—yet it sells for as little as $990. 


5 What is its chief advantage over 
other cars? 

No other car can offer you the prestige of the 
Packard name. No other car can match Pack- 
ard long mechanical life. But above and be- 
yond these, no other car can offer you Packard’s 
freedom from style depreciation. 


Style depreciation is the biggest single influ- 
ence in obsoleting any new car. If you choose 
a car whose history is one of radical yearly 
style changes, you take the risk of having the 
car soon lose its identity. But when you buy a 
Packard 120, you are assured that your car 
will stay smart, not just for the current year, 
but for years to come. Because Packard adheres 
to one basically beautiful design, a Packard 
120 stays smart, stays a car you are proud of. 


6 How is the car going? 


The success of the Packard 120 has amazed 
the automobile world. This car has climbed 
from scratch to second place in a price class 
which includes twelve cars. No comparably- 
priced car in history has won so quickly such 


a large group of delighted owners. 


Before you buy any car, match Packard 120 
against the field. Compare it with any other car 
on any point you care to name. Go to a Pack- 
ard showroom, drive the car, and get the facts 
as they apply to your own case on how easy 
the car is to own. Then we leave it to you 
as to whether you want to own any other car. 














PACKARD 120 
$990 to $1115 


*at the factory. Standard accessory group extra 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 








SEE YOUR NEAREST PACKARD DEALER 
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Democratic Paraders 


March and Cheer 


Party Strategists Plan Special 
Groups to Swell the Vote 


ITH glow of red fire, blare of bands, rhythmic 
tramp of thousands of marching feet and a 
martial touch lent by presence of parading sol-+ 
diers from the regular Army, Maryland Demo- 
crats, in an old-fashioned torchlight procession, 
furnished an effective Jefferson Day prelude of 


enthusiastic demonstration at Baltimore last 
week for what was hailed as President Roose- 
velt’s opening speech of his 1936 reelection 


campaign 

Fifteen thousand loyal supporters gathered in 
the Fifth Regiment Armory after the parade to 
hear the President laud the ideals of youth and 
give a warning to business that unless it ab- 
sorbed the unemployed he would be forced to 
have the Government take more drastic meas- 
ures to solve the problem. (For full text of his 
address see page 5). 

By radio the President’s voice was carried to 
thousands of other eager listeners gathered at 
balls and banquets in the nationwide celebration 
of Jefferson's birthday sponsored by the Young 
Democrats, with aid of the Democratic National 
Committee, which realized substantial additions 
to the party campaign fund through sale of 
tickets. 


MOBILIZING FIRST VOTERS 

Closely following the President’s Baltimore ap- 
peal to youth, a First Voters’ League was or- 
ganized last week to mobilize Roosevelt voters 
among young people who have come of age since 
the last election. Paul Best, Florida leader in 
Youth Democrat activities, announced plans 
for the League, which he said was being formed 
at suggestion of National Democratic Chairman 
James A. Farley. 

Also since recent formation of Labor’s Nonpar- 
tisan League, headed by Major George L. Berry, 
Federal Coordinator for Industrial cooperation, 
to round up the labor vote, another special cam- 
paign organization to swing business men into 
the Roosevelt column is contemplated, it was re- 
ported last week. 

And the Democratic National Committee is re- 
ported to have in mind forming still another 
campaign organization to appeal to Progressive 
voters. Formation of the latter will be deferred 
till after the Republican National Convention, 
in hope of appealing especially to voters who 
may be lured away from the Republican column 
in event of Senator Borah failing to win the Re- 
publican nomination. 

Presidential approval of efforts to enlist Ne- 
gro voters in the Democratic column was also 
conveyed in a letter from Mr. Roosevelt read last 
week at a banquet of the Colored National 
Democratic League held in Washington to stimu- 
late its membership drive. Although unable to 
be present in person, he wrote, he desired to ex- 
press appreciation for the League’s support and 
praised its “loyalty and aggressive spirit.” 


MR. FARLEY’S OPTIMISM 

Democratic National Committee Chairman 
Farley, who is also chairman of the New York 
Democratic State Committee, went to Albany to 
function in the latter capacity last week at a 
State Committee meeting. 

“Overwhelming evidence is piling up that 
President Roosevelt will be reelected,” he de- 
clared in a broadcast address there. “Impartial 
observers, honest and fair polls of sentiment, all 
tell the same story. His popularity has grown by 
leaps and bounds.” Republican leaders are “just 
a group of discredited and disappointed men,” 
he continued, and Mr. Hoover’s criticism of the 
New Deal, like the jokes he is injecting into his 
speeches, is all a joke. 

In another speech at Pittsfield, Mass., Mr. 
Farley challenged Roosevelt opponents to name 
“what particular element” of the New Deal they 
would abolish. He was addressing a rally of 
Western Massachusetts Democratic leaders. 

Charges that the Democratic party under the 
New Deal has gone Socialistic or radical is ‘one 
of the absurdities of the political campaign of 
1936 so far,” Democratic Publicity Director 
Charles Michelson declared in his weekly news- 
letter, citing the fact that such conservatives as 
Senators Hull, Glass, Barkley and Thomas Walsh 
were guiding spirits in the 1932 convention of 
the party, framing its platform and policies. 


GEORGIA PRIMARY IN JUNE 


The Georgia State Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee, dominated by Governor Talmadge, 
yielded last week to demands of Roosevelt Dem- 
ocrats for a State presidential primary. But they 
fixed June 5 as the date for it and prescribed 
$10.000 as the entrance fee for candidates. De- 
mands of the Roosevelt committee minority for 
a May 5 primary and a $1,000 entrance fee were 
voted down, 83 to 11. 

“Somebody has got to pay for the primary, and 
the New Dealers have plenty of money,” argued 
William Mann, Talmadge committee leader. 

Chairman Farley last week announced ap- 
pointment of L. W. Robert, Jr., lately resigned 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, to be as- 
sistant treasurer of the National Committee. 

Col. Henry Breckinridge, who has entered the 
Pennsylvania primary as a Roosevelt Presiden- 
tial opponent, took to the stump at Pittsburgh 
last week, with a radio address. 

“The power dams are putting thousands of 
miners out of work,” he declared, “and the econ- 
omy of scarcity shoved other thousands into the 
ranks of the unemployed while taxing every con- 
Sumer to pay for the destruction of the food and 
raiment reauired to ker, body and soul to- 
gether.” 











POLITICAL chieftains had more 
voting last week—Reason—Dr. 


The Primary Parade 


Roosevelt and Knox Are Victors 
In Illinois Delegate Contests 


ROOSEVELT and Knox forces claimed victories 
in last week’s important Illinois Presidential 
primaries. 

Illinois Democrats mustered for the 
nearly a half million more votes than the Re- 
publican total, which was divided between ap- 
proximately a half million for Col. Frank Knox 
and around 400,000 for Senator Borah. In 1932 
President Roosevelt carried Illinois by a margin 
of 449,548 in a total vote of 3,407,000. 

Though there was no opponent for the Presi- 
dent in his own party, a hot gubernatorial 
nomination fight, in which Gov. Henry Horner 
defeated Dr. Herman Bundesen, backed by 
Mayor Kelly’s Chicago organization, helped in- 
duce a heavy turnout of Democratic voters. 

Sharp cleavages between rural and urban 
sentiment were revealed. Democrats had a big 
Chicago majority, but Republicans maintained a 
slender majority in the vest of the State. Simi- 
larly, while Col. Knox won a majority of Chicagd 
Republican votes, Senator Borah was the Re- 
publican favorite in results “down-State.” The 
Idahoan’s showing should give him preferential 
support by 26 of the 57 Illinois national conven- 
tion delegates, his headquarters claimed, though 
this was disputed by the Knox fore: 

In Nebraska, where Messrs. Roosevelt 
Borah were the only Presidential choices offered 
voters of their respective parties on the printed 
ballots last week, the President's vote was about 
twice that polled by the Senator. The Borah vote 
ran far behind the Republican totals for Gover- 
nor, however. Landon forces are claiming the 
Kansas Governor will have dominant strength in 
the Nebraska delegation of 14. 

Dissatisfied with victory of former Representa- 
tive Terry Carpenter, of Scottsbluff, a Townsend- 
ite, in Democratic Senatorial primaries, party 
leaders late last week threatened to bolt him 
and support Senator George W. Norris in the 
general election. Senator Norris, nominally a 
Republican, but a New Deal supporter having 
President Roosevelt’s personal indorsement, did 
not stand for renomination in the primaries. 


President 


and 


With the Investigators 


Committee Named to Look 
Into the WPA Charges 


(7HILE demand for a, special 
vestigation of alleged political scandals in 
WPA remains pigeonholed in committee, the 
duty of looking into such charges has been 
added to work of the Senate campaign fund in- 
vestigating committee, created by a resoiution 
authorizing it to investigate not only expend- 
itures in the Presidential and Senatorial cam- 
paigns but also “use of any other means of in- 
fluence, including the promise or use of patron- 
age, or use of any public funds” in connection 
with the coming campaign. 

To comprise this committee last week Vice 
President Garner selected three Democrats, one 
Progressive friendly to the Administration and 
one anti-New Deal Republican. The committee 
will include Senators Lonergan (Dem.), Con- 
necticut; Minton (Dem.), Indiana; Schwellen- 
bach (Dem.), Washington; LaFollette (Prog.), 
Wisconsin, and Austin (Rep.), Vermont. 

Administrator Hopkins last week announced 
discharge of George H. Gannon, Washington 
State WPA administrator, on findings that he 
had collected funds from his administrative staff 
for “political purposes.” 

The Black Senate lobby committee last week 
continued its probing of activities of anti-New 
Deal political organizations with John Henry 
Kirby and Vance Muse of the Southern Commit- 
tee to Uphold the Constitution on the witness 


committee in- 
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WASHINGTON EYES THE “WINDY CITY” POLLS 
than one glance at the Chicago 

Herman N. Bundesen, 
photo) backed by the regular Democratic ticket for Governor of 
Illinois, was unable to match the heavy down-state plurality rolled 


up by Governor Henry 
were in congratulations 
Governor Horner. In 
Roosevelt and Col. 
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“CAN’T CONTROL EVERYBODY” 


| 
A MONG letters and papers of the Southern | 





Committee to Uphold the Constitution sub- 
penaed by the Black Committee, it was dis- 
closed last week, was the following exchange of 
correspondence last July between two fellow 
Texans, John Henry Kirby, head of the South- 
ern Committee, and Vice President John Nance 


Garner: 

“My dear John: How long are you going to 
tolerate the apostasy of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration to the cardinal principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party and the notorious contempt for the 
plain terms of the Constitution? Your friend, 

“JOHN HENRY KIRBY.” 

“Dear John Henry: Your favor is just called 
to my attention. You can’t do everything you 
want to and I can’t do half what I would like to 
do. You can’t control everybody you would 
| like to and I am in a similar fix. I think that 
answers your question. With regards and wish- 
| ing you health and happiness, Sincerely, 








‘JNO. N. GARNER.” 








stand. It was elicited that the Kirby organiza- 
tion had received contributions from a number 
of persons who were heavy contributors to the 
Democratic campaign fund in the last Presiden- 
tial campaign, including a $5,000 donation from 


John Raskob, former chairman of the Dema- 
cratic National Committee, to help Governor 
Talmadge and Mr. Kirby finance the recent 


“grassroots” convention of Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats at Macon, Ga. 

The Liberty League announced last week it was 
assembling petitions, with more than a thousand | 
names a day, to be filed with the Senate in pro- 
test against the “illegal and tyrannical actions” 
of the Black Committee and the FCC in seizing 
private telegrams. 


TOWNSEND QUIZ DELAYED 


Not only in the Townsend movement have 
splits in leadership developed since the Con- 
gress investigation of Townsendism began. Last 


week was reported sharp dissension among the 
probers, which may delay the investigation. 

Disagreement is said to have arisen over fail- 
ure to call Dr. Francis E. Townsend to the wit- 
ness stand, following his offer voluntarily to ap- 
pear; and over refusal to permit Robert E. 
Clements, retiring secretary-treasurer of the 
OARP, to make a “full statement” of his knowl- 
edge of disposal of funds collected for the move- 
ment. 


Henry P. Fletcher, chairman of the National 
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Horner (right photo.) When the returns 
went from Postmaster General Farley to 
Illinois Presidential Primaries, President 


Knox were victors. 


Liberty League Volleys 


Platform and Pamphlet Attacks 
Are Aimed at the New Deal 


EADING last week’s Liberty League 
assaults on the New Deal was former Sena- 
tor James A. Reed (Dem.) of Missouri, who as a 
member of the League’s lawyers’ committee, ad- 
dressing the Lawyers’ Association of Kansas City, 
declared that New Dealers “wear the cloak of 
the Democratic party, but underneath that hon- 
est robe are concealed the red garments of Bol- 
shevism, Communism, Socialism and Fascism.” 

“Our march away from constitutional govern- 
ment and toward the swamps and morasses of 
Communism, Bolshevism and Fascism, from lib- 
erty to tyranny, has been more rapid than sim- 
ilar revolutions in Russia, in Germany and in 
Italy,” he said. 

“Another four years of the New Deal lurch 
to the left and it is doubtful if our institutions 
can survive,” Demarest Lloyd, Liberty League ad- 
visory council member, told the convention of 
the Maryland Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
Baltimore. 

Under fire from Democratic orators and lobby 
committee probers, the Liberty League in a bulle- 
tin last week denied charges that it is “a rich 
men’s club” or “is dependent for financial sup- 
port upon a few men.” Its member- 
ship now numbers 23,431 persons who have con- 
tributed $1 or more, the League asserts. 


forensic 


wealthy 


No. 1 Convention City 


(CLEVELAND qualifies as America’s No. 1 politi- 

cal convention city this year. At least three 
national parties and political groups have chosen 
it for their meeting place. 

Using the same auditorium where the Repub- 
licans will meet June 9, Socialists will hold their 
national convention beginning May 23. And last 
week the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin announced his 
National Union for Social Justice would hold its 
national convention there Aug. 13-16. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., where water is plenteous 
and spectacular, has been chosen as national 


convention city by the Prohibition party, which, 
like the Socialist party, will hold its nominating 


session, May 5, before major party meetings. 
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Republican Committee, celebrated his 63rd 


birthday in Washington by cutting a cake presented by the Women's Division of the 


committee. Left to right: Mrs. Wilma Hoyal, 


Marian Taylor, Lola Williams, Mr. Fletcher, 


Mrs. M. L. Mirhige, Mildred Phillips and May Tolson. 
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Opponents’ Rally Evokes 
Republican Rebuttals 


Banner-Bearers Busy in State 
Primaries and Conventions 


PENING guns of the Democratic campaign 

fired by the President at Baltimore on 

Jefferson Day last week provoked prompt coun- 
ter-fire from the Republican ramparts. 

“The youth of the country are looking for some 
sign of assurance for the future,” said Chairman 
Henry P. Fletcher, “and the President gave them 
only more empty promises and neglected to men- 
tion the tax burden he is piling on their backs. 

“In ordering troops of the regular Army to 
participate in the parade, the President intro- 
duced another innovation patterned after the 
European model. Is this to be part of the Presi- 
dent’s program from now on? Is the Army to be 
a part of his political organization? Or is this 
merely another blunder by the Roosevelt man- 
agers?” 


A HOOVER PLATFORM 


Mr. Hoover in a statement at Palo Alto said 
that Mr. Roosevelt at Baltimore promised only 
continuance of the costly relief program that has 
failed. The former President advocated a five- 
point program including (1) reduced expenses, 
(2) budget balancing, (3) sound currency resto- 
ration, (4) an end to inflation threats, and (5) 
cessation of other activities that impair con- 
fidence. 

Representative Chester Bolton of Ohio, head 
of the Republican Congressional Committee, said 
Mr. Roosevelt at Baltimore “lashed industry to 
do a job of economic reconstruction which the 
policies of his Administration have made it im- 
possible for industry to accomplish.” New Deal- 
ism must be liquidated and sound economic prin- 
ciples reestablished if prosperity is to be re- 
stored, he asserted. 

The Republican National Committee publicity 
department insisted that while giving lip-service 
to Jeffersonism the New Deal had defied basic 
Jeffersonian principles by attempted Govern- 
ment centralization. It quoted from Jefferson’s 
utterances on the necessity of preserving States’ 
rights. 


RELIEF ‘GRAFT’ ASSAILED 


The Administration fears to permit a real in- 
vestigation of charges of “pernicious politics” 
and “graft” in relief, the National Committee 
charged last week in its weekly clipsheet. 

Democratic claims of returned prosperity are 
belied by continued unemployment of more than 
12 million persons, and although the Adminis- 
tration has spent 10 billions for relief, “the coun- 
try is no nearer solving the unemployment prob- 
lem than it was three years ago,” Representa- 
tive Clifford Hope, of Kansas, declared in a radio 
speech under Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee auspices. 

Charging that President Roosevelt had aban- 
doned his party’s platform and carried out more 
promises of the Socialist platform instead, 
Everett T. Sanders, former Republican National 
Committee chairman, recalled Democratic Chair- 
man Farley’s statement right after the 1932 
election that the Democratic party had been 
“commissioned by the people to do what it 
promised to do in its platform,” and “you may 
be sure when Franklin D. Roosevelt makes a 
promise to an individual or to a nation, that 
promise will be fulfilled.” Mr. Sanders was ad- 
dressing a Hamilton Club dinner in Terre Haute, 
Ind. 


THE DELEGATE HARVEST 


In camps of the presidential aspirants, Knox 
and Borah forces last week were chiefly occupied 
getting out the vote and evaluating results of the 
Illinois primary. 

Leaders of the movement for Gov. Landon, 
who did not run in the Illinois and Nebraska 
primaries, claimed all of Missouri’s 30 delegates, 
as result of final district conventions in that 
State. 

Virginia Republicans at their State conven- 
tion last week at Roanoke gave an indorsement 
for Gov. Landon without pledging the State’s 17 
delegates to him, although four Virginia dele- 
gates have been so pledged by their districts. 
The convention decided not to put up a candi- 
date against Senator Carter Glass (Dem.). 


TENNESSEEANS AND TVA 


Although national party leaders have de- 
nounced TVA, prominent Tennessee members of 
the party oppose criticism of this New Deal regi- 
onal policy. Hardin County Republicans holding 
their county convention last week passed a reso- 
lution asking national Republican indorsement 
of the Tennessee valley project. Another Ten- 
nessee conclave, the Shelby County convention at 
Memphis, developed such keen rivalries between 
two opposing factions that deputy sheriffs armed 
with tear gas bombs stood guard over the de- 
liberations. Tennessee county conventions are 
being held preliminary to the State convention 
April 31. 

In Georgia county conventions, held to select 
delegates to the May 9 State convention, dumi- 
nant sentiment was reported to favor an unin- 
structed national convention delegation. 

In Michigan last week former Gov. Wilber M. 
Brucker announced his candidacy against Sen- 
ator James Couzens, whom he brands “a New 
Dealer.” Another Michigan development was 
decision of George W. Welsh of Grand Rapids, 
long a Republican leader, to run for Governor as 
a Democrat. He declared he “cannot conscien- 
tiously follow the principles of the Republican 
party today.” 
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WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING: 
SOCIAL SECURITY COOPERATION! 


EDERAL and State authorities 
conferred this past week in 
Washington on a mutual task—ad- 
ministration of certain sections of 
the Federal Social Security Act. 
In the auditorium of the United 
States Public Health Service, State 
health officers of every State, Terri- 


tory and possession met with the 
Surgeon General, Thomas Parran, 
Jr., and other Federal officials on 


April 13 and 14, and among other 
things talked over Title VI of the 
Security Act relating to Public 
Health Work. It was the 34th An- 
nual Conference of the State and 
Territorial Health Officers with the 
Public Health Service, and the new 
Federal assistance program had an 
important place on the agenda. 

Adjourning this conference, the 
delegates gathered at the Labor De- 
partment on Aprii 15 for a confer- 
ence with officials of the Children’s 
Bureau headed by the Acting Chief 
of the Bureau, Dr. Martha M. Eliot, 
in the absence of Miss Katharine 
F. Lenroot, head of the Bureau, who 
is in Geneva. The meeting was con- 
cerned with Title V of the Social Se- 
curity Act dealing with maternal 
and child health and crippled chil- 
dren services. 


FEDERAL AID IN HEALTH 

Under the Act, $8,000,000 has been 
set aside annually for “assisting 
States, counties, health districts 
and other political subdivisions of 
the States in establishing and main- 
taining adequate public-health ser- 
vices, including the training of per- 
sonnel for State and local health 
work.” 

This fund is allotted to the States 
by the Surgeon-General with the 
approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on these three bases: pop- 
ulation, special health problems of 
the various States, and the financial 
needs of the States. 

In addition, there is a fund ot 
$2,000,000 to be used for investiga- 
tion of disease and problems of 
sanitation by the Public Health 
Service in cooperation with State 
health authorities. 

Opening the conference, Dr. Par- 
ran pointed out that “for the first 
time there has been actually estab- 
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lished a health confederacy between 
Federal and State governments. We 
have a continuing basis for planned 
action toward common objectives. 

“A grave responsibility, theretore 
rests upon you and upon me to see 
that every one of the $10,000,000 
entrusted each year to our charge, 
contributes to the maximum of serv- 
ice to the citizens of this country,” 
the Surgeon General warned the 
delegates. 

The Surgeon General continued: 

“It is the obvious intent of the law 
that the group judgment of the State 
and Territorial Health Officers be 
reflected in the administrative reg- 
ulations which the Surgeon Gen- 
eral required to prescribe. I want 
to emphasize that the Public Health 
Service has no fixed program otf 
its own to be prescribed for any 
State. It would be disastrous if 
public health methods in this coun- 
try were to be crystallized into a 
rigid pattern.” 


INTERCHANGING OFFICIALS 

Among problems that were thrown 
into the conference were those re- 
lating to the type of administrative 
health unit and the interchange of 
health officials from State to State. 
Delegates upheld and attacked the 
county unit method of health ad- 
ministration and the centralized 
administration from the State capi- 
tal. “Bringing in” officers from out- 
side the State to assist in the State 
health program was opposed by 
some delegates on the ground that 
their doctors would not tolerate such 
an arrangement. 


HELPING CRIPPLED YOUTH 

Sections of the Security Act with 
which the conference with the 
Children’s Bureau was concerned re- 
late to: 

A sum of $3,800,000 to be appor- 
tioned annually to the States as 
grants for maternal and _ child 
health service 

A sum of $2,850,000 to be appor- 
tioned among the states for 
grants in aid for crippled children 
programs. 


At the conference, the present 


‘ status of State plans for maternal 


and child health services and serv- 
ices for crippled children under the 
Security Acts was reviewed. Officials 
announced that 41 State plans for 
maternal and child health services 
and 26 State plans for crippled chil- 
dren’s services have already been 
approved. The maternal and child 
health services are administered by 
the State departments of health. In 
addition, in 20 States, the crippled 
children’s services will be so admin- 
istered by action of the States them- 
selves since the Social Security Act 
does not specify the State agency 
which is to administer this part of 
the program. 

PROJECTS APPROVED 

The conference went on record as 
approving a plan for developing ma- 
ternal and child health programs in- 
volving the following points: 

The general maternal and child 
health services program under the 
Federal Social Security Act should 
be one of consultation, educa- 
tion, and demonstration services 
with aid to States and Territories, 
and through them to local com- 
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munities. This would involve State 
and local administrative leadership 
by public health authorities in close 
cooperation with medical organiza- 
tions. 

Certain minimum health services 
for mothers and children unable to 
obtain them otherwise would be 
worked out and include: 

Maternal, infant and pre-school 
services; school health services; 
health services to children entering 
employment or at work; health 
service to special groups such as 
handicapped children, children in 
institutions and children in families 
on relief. 

x * * 
IN THE STATE COURTS 

New York State’s Unemployment 
Insurance Law was upheld on April 
15 by the State’s higher court by a 
vote of 5 to 2. “I can see nothing 
unreasonable or unconstitutional in 
the legislative act which seeks to 
meet the evils and dangers of unem- 
ployment in the future by raising a 
fund through taxation of employers 
generally,” said the Court in its 
opinion. 

The State-owned coal mines at 
Haynes, North Dakota, into which 
the State has put nearly $195,000 in 
appropriations since 1919, have just 
been sold. 

The United States Supreme Court 
has agreed to hear Iowa’s claim that 
the “gross receipts” section of the 


| State’s 1935 chain store tax is con- 


stitutional. 

The South Carolina State Supreme 
Court declared on April 13 that Gov- 
ernor Olin Johnston’s suspension of 
ten State highway commissioners 
was “null, void and of no effect.” 

x* *k 

Governor Fitzgerald has ordered 
the withdrawal of the “spoils sys- 
tem” from Michigan’s State prisons 
in the interest of public safety, di- 
recting the warden to install a 
training school for the 375 guards, 
give them examinations, and dismiss 
those he finds incompetent regard- 
less of political connections. 
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today! 
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Baltimore Speech: 
What the Press Says 


MAJORITY OF COMMENTING EDI- 
TORS LOOK ASKANCE ON PRES- 
IDENT’S LATEST PROPOSALS 











The President's address to Youth in 
Baltimore did not evoke universal praise 
from the commenting press. Much disap- 
proval was manifest in the editorials of his 
professed policy of limiting employment 
to those between 18 and 65 years. His 
continued devotion to experiment in pub- 
lic affairs also was viewed with marked 
distrust. However, an enthusiastic mi- 
nority of the press approved the speech 
and urged a continuance of the policies of 
the first three years of the Administration. 


‘YRITICS of the Presidential address before 
the Young Democratic Club of Maryland, in- 
sist that disapproval of “dreams” and encour- 
agement of business should be the chief aim of 
government. They point out that a tremendous 
debt is piling up for the younger generations 
to pay and that continued experimenting is 
scarcely profitable if none of it ever succeeds. 


“Mr. Roosevelt's desire to find a satisfactory 
answer to the economic problems of youth,” ac- 
cording to the Hartford Courant (Rep.), “is 


commendable. But some may question if the 
task has not been made more difficult by the 
great burden of indebtedness that they will be 
called upon to shoulder. Somebody has got to 
pay for all the extravagant spending of the last 
three years. Direct and indirect taxes are con- 
stantly consuming more and more of what any 
one of us may earn. 

“The legacy that the New Deal is leaving to 
youth is one likely to be long remembered, un- 
less an immediate effort is made to lighten the 
tax load by reducing the stupendous cost of gov- 
ernment.” 


THE VALUE OF DREAMS 


“The disturbing effect of too 
and visions that didn’t materialize” 


many dreams 
is empha- 


sized by the Canton (Ohio) Repository (Ind.), 
while the New York Times (Dem.) offers the 
comment: 


“The President congratulated the young be- 
cause, as he said, they dream dreams and see 
visions. But he would not deny, any more than 
did the prophet Joel, the right and privilege of 
‘old men’ to dream dreams. One dream which 
some of them have today is of an oncoming 
body of American young men and women, not 
asking to be carried to a social millennium on 
flowery beds of ease, but ready to endure hard- 
ness as good soldiers of our common citizenship, 
and eager to do their part in building the bet- 
ter America which is to be.” 


EXPERIMENTS THAT FAIL 


“The trouble is,” says the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.), “that the President’s mind, like those 
of Republican opponents, turns to devices instead 
of to principles.” The Providence Bulletin (Ind.) 
comments: “When a New Deal scheme doesn’t 
work, he would abandon it and start off on some 
other experimental tack. But what if the very 
safety of the nation is involved in the experi- 
mentation?” 

“Only the foolish are lacking in sympathy for 
the unemployed,” advises the Scranton (Pa.) 
Times (Dem.), “but analysis, which is obligatory 
when important policies are advocated, must 
reckon with a multitude of factors in American 
life before starting ‘pioneering’ as is envisioned 
in the 18 to 65-year idea.” 

“There is nothing in the Constitution,” sug- 
gests the Jersey City Journal (Ind.) “which says 
‘Thou shalt not labor after 65.’ Neither is there 
anything in common sense. 

“It may be that some who will vote will at- 
tempt a mental estimate as to whether the waste 
of brains of men 65 years of age would be a 
worse loss to the country than the gain in em- 


ployment, which the New Deal suggests, could 
make up.” 
“EXPERIMENTS AND FAILURE” 

“His election means another period of ex- 
periment, uncertainty and failure,” maintains 
the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette (Ind.), 
while the Indianapolis Star (Rep.) offers the 


comment: 

“Some party leaders have been endeavoring 
to create the impression that ‘reform’ and ex- 
perimenting are ended and that attention will 
be given to ‘recovery’ and consolidating what 
has already been attempted. That is supposed 
to quiet the fears of business and industry dur- 
ing the campaign. It certainly was not indi- 
cated in the Baltimore talk.” 

“The ideal,” believes the Youngstown Vindi- 
cator (Dem.), “must always be built upon the 
practical. If we attempt more than the con- 
ditions of our time make possible, we end up by 


forfeiting the progress we might have made. 
So. it is undoubtedly true that somes of the 
President's attempts to bring about a_ better 


social order have delayed the recovery from the 
depression which we should otherwise have en- 
joyed.” 

Assuming that the speech is a warning for 
the future, the Boston Transcript (Rep.) adds: 
“There will be more ‘social pioneering, more 
costly experimentation.” 

“That 1928 and 1929, were, under the glitter- 
ing surface,” as viewed by the Charlotte (N. C.) 
News (Dem.), “ominous years, years in which 
the depression was taking form so that later 
it might spring full grown at us, is generally 
believed to be true. But it is hard to find statis- 
tical support for the President’s statement that 
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tional Treasury. 






| with that success. 





unemployment was increasing even then at an 


astounding rate. 


DISTRUST OF PANACEAS 


“He spoke,” 
(Dem.), 


If it works, 
If it does not work, then 
this is, after all, the only thing 
keep on trying.” 


“The young people must remember, however, 
that it is not merely up to the President and 
other governmental officials to keep on trying; 
it is also, and more importantly, up to the young 
people themselves to keep on trying.” 

“He said he has at least tried to do some- 
(N. Y.) 


thing,” asserts the Watertown 
(Ind.) “He proposes to continue his ‘social pio- 
neering.” When he has found something that 
works, he will continue doing 


Roosevelt campaign. 


and, unless all the signs fail, 
even more emphatically later on.” 


says the Birmingham (Ala.) News 
“with proper distrust of panaceas. 
he did say the thing to do is to ‘try something. 
then try more of the same thing. 
‘try something else.’ And 
that we can do— 


that something; 
when he tries something that does not work, he 
will abandon it and try something else. } 
“That evidently is to be the keynote of the 
He has tried. Perhaps he 
has not been entirely successful but far better 
to go on trying than to do nothing. 
was stressed all through the Baltimore speech 
will be stressed 


But 


of $200,000,000.” 


ment: 
Times able. 


den.” 





water reservoirs 


| 
This idea | 
| 


barrel” interests, 


Cost of flood control, 
lions of dollars, will fall entirely upon the 
Federal Government in the judgment of 
nearly all commenting newspapers. 
believe regional agreements among States 
affected may lessen the burden on the na- 
Three-fourths of 
editors writing on the subject believe suc- 
cess in flood control can be achieved if 
plans drawn and approved by Army engi- 
neers are followed. Doubt is expressed by 
26 per cent of commentators, who predict 
politics and the “pork barrel” will interfere 


HE Ohio Valley, where floods have 
pecially damaging in the past, 
much national attention. 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Ind.) 


“Flood control for the Ohio valley has 
studied for more than 30 years. 
4 approved by Army engineers. 
dams and reservoirs the fleod 
great industrial region can be held in check, if 
not entirely removed. The cost is estimated at 
$55,000,000—which seems like a good investment 
if there ever was one when contrasted with losses 


On the general situation relating to flood con- 
trol, the Syracuse Herald (Ind.) makes the com- 
“It is possible that in some exceptional 
cases a share of the cost may be locally assess- 
But it is safe to assume that the Federal 
Government will bear the lion’s share of the bur- 


“State and Federal agencies”, 
of the Portland Oregon Journal 
profitably join in control works, including head- 
and dikes. 

flood control investigations, so far, 

only part of the subject.” 
Various flood control projects before Congress 
+ are condemned by the Adrian (Mich.) Telegram 
(Rep.) on the ground that they represent “pork | 
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By building seven 
menace to this 
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in the judgment From the 


(Ind.) “could 
Too many of the direction. 
have covered 
the latter 
Under 


sibility. 


N joining to fight for 

‘relief and its return to the States and the 
communities, even though in many cases a large 
share of the money will come from the Federal 
Government, the Republicans in Congress are 
advocating sound principles. 

Their theory is that a properly set up local 
administration by States would be more respon- 
sive to the needs of the localities and less likely 
to become involved in politics and that, there- 
fore, Federal responsibility for the actual ad- 
ministration of relief must be ended. 


the Hoover 
ernment stuck by the principle of local respon- 
Previously, 
| Hoover method was unsatisfactory. 


Decentralized Relief 


New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.): 
the decentralization of 


Canton (Ohio) Repository (Ind.): 


'THE Roosevelt Administration has tried direct 
relief and work relief, both under Federal 


It abandoned direct relief in favor 


of work relief and apparently is going to defend 


against all suggestions for revision. 
administration the Gov- 


it was obvious that the 
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Note.—Letters are selected 
interest to 


(Editor's 
on the basis of maximum 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Blames the Profit Motive 

Sir:—I have read your editorial, “Our 
Tragic Era.” . 

It is true that unemployment and 
economic chaos cannot be blamed upon 
the Old Deal nor Hooverism. Neither 
can blame be charged to the New Deal 
nor Rooseveltism. The charging proc- 
ess must go deeper, and be allocated to 
the fundamental activities of our ap- 
plied system of economy. . . 

What, with two hundred billion dol- 
lars worth of potential credit now in 
practical hibernation in banks, does the 
profit-motive intend to do with this 
great engine of recovery, when stand- 
ing before it upon every side is a de- 
mand so great as to stagger the keenest 
imagination? 

The productive plant seeks eternally 

to develop the efficiency of machine 
production, and with this improved 
technocracy within its plant, the ulti- 
mate results are fewer human hands, 
brains and energies needed by indus- 
trial activities. . . . Technological un- 
employment is the real fallacy created 
by our application of the profit-mo- 
tive. . 
Fundamentally, coordination of our 
machinery of economy and humanity 
represents the foundation upon which 
recovery must be built before we emerge 
from our present chaos. The theories 
and experiments of Roosevelt have 
failed to bring this coordination, and 
the practices and theories of our eco- 
nomic misfits have done likewise. 

Financiers who look for profits from 
investment only are the _ proverbial 
monkeys in the machinery of recovery 
and retard recovery, if they do not pre- 
vent it entirely. Just how you are go- 
ing to prevent private monopoly, fraud 
and unfair methods of competition, is 
a point, when found, that will lead us 
out of our present chaotic situation. 
Shawnee, Okla. ALBERT VOSE. 

x~* re 


Would Preserve Balance 

Sir:—Why is there such chaos in 
thought? Why cant we as a people 
think and reason through to a con- 
clusion that there is no short cut to 
anything stable? In the long run noth- 
ing ever has taken the place of hard 
work, economy and thrift... . 

In nature when anything is out of 
balance something is going wrong, and 
after a time nature corrects it. Why 


can’t we as a people see the delicate — 


balance existing between the central 
government and the States and through 
the Constitution hold on to that bal- 
ance we have always prided ourselves 
on having? 


I feel that The United States News 
furnishes just the kind of information 
we ought to have and want to have 
to reason through the mental chaos we 
seem to be drifting into. 

Providence, R. I. HARRY W. GRANT. 
x * * 


Population and Unemployment 

Sir:—I note with interest Miss Edith 
Lewis’ remarks in -Yeas and Nays on 
birth control. It is a wonder to me 
that these morbid advocates of the dis- 
semination of birth control information 
never seem to realize that it is im- 
possible to reduce the number of job 
holders without also reducing the num- 
ber of consumers, and therefore in turn 
reducing the number of jobs. Further, 
I have not noticed that our declining 
birth rate has brought prosperity in its 
wake. And finally since it is the adults 
who hold jobs, and not the infants, 
perhaps it would be well to begin at 
the other end and kill off certain se- 
lected classes of adults—beginning with 
the birth controllers. M. G. ERWOOD. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

x * * 

Critics Disagree 

Sir:—The writer who was formerly 
inclined to the belief that yours was 
an independent publication feels genu- 
inely disappointed since from his view 
it appears to be a highly colored and 
cleverly camouflaged political medium 
dedicated in the main to the so-called 
anti-New Dealers. 


Petaluma, Calif. FRANK E. MARDIS. 





Sir:—With the exception of an occa- 
sional editorial, I seem to sense all 
through your publication evidence of 
Government propaganda and this, of 
course, creates in my mind a doubt of 
the entire veracity of the information 
you give. H. H. VATER. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

x * * 


Defending the Liberty League 

Sir:—Perhaps your fair-minded pub- 
lication would be interested in a differ- 
ent view of the Liberty League from 
an obscure member who has never even 
seen a League plutocrat. As I under- 
stand it the League was not designed 
to supply a program of action but 
merely to provide upon occasion a sub- 
stitute for the critical opposition well 
recognized as necessary in a democracy 
but which had gone into hiding in 
Washington. 

When the New Deal broke upon us my 
family was undergoing certain experi- 
ences which emphasized the importance 
to every American of the principles 
which the Liberty League is now de- 
fending. We were struggling with one 
of those emergencies which may come 
upon any family any minute and 
against which Americans are accus- 
tomed to provide as we had provided 
We had become almost entirely depend- 





ent on our insurance and other sav- 
ings. It was a long rainy day for us. 
But the President informed us over the 
radio that our right to our living was 
only a property right and quite inferior 
to the human right of our wage-earning 
neighbors, and he outlined a plan to 
take a large slice of our purchasing 
power away from us. To raise the 
prices of all the necessities of life would 
be a deadly blow at the money-changer 
and the plutocrat! And the best way 
to give security to the poor man was 
to decrease the buying power of his 
savings! And then NIRA began to jail 
men whose only crime was to prefer an 
honest independent wage to the dole! 
Columbus, Ohio. L. M. 
z= 2 ¢ 


Rural Illinois Sentiment 

Sir:—In this part of our State there’s 
work for everybody, no one going hun- 
gry, and everybody paid for their work. 
Even the doctors are paid in full. A 
poll in this section would be 90 to 10 
for Roosevelt. We think he is one of 
the good Presidents and surely will vote 
and work for him. 

DR. GRIER O. CALHOUN. 
Cooksville, Ill. 
x~* * 


Did It Cost That Much? 

Sir:—When so many people are in 
distress for want of food and clothing, 
and especially on account of the flood, 
the President went fishing. 

Would it not have been well for him 
to have denied himself that extrava- 
gant expense, and thought of “The For- 
gotten Man” and the “More Abundant 
Life,” and given to 12,000 families $25 
each, in place of spending $300,000 or 
more on a fishing trip? 

Goshen, Ind. CHARLES E. NEIDIG. 
x * 


The Townsend Probe 

Sir:—The Townsend congressional in- 
vestigation, whereby $50,000 of our 
money is to be spent, will make no 
effort to determine the merits of the 
Townsend Plan, the one and only thing 
in which any Congressman should be 
interested. The purpose of these of- 
ficious Congressmen is to meddle, and 
by so meddling they hope to injure 
the Townsend movement... . It is none 
of a Congressman’s business whether 
my contribution to the Townsend move- 
ment goes to pay hall rent, organizers, 
or is otherwise disposed of. It is none 
of his business whether the officers and 
agents receive 10 cents or $10,000. Such 
brazen meddling, neglecting official du- 
ties and squandering taxpayers’ money, 
will not go unnoticed when the people 
have opportunity to pass judgment at 
the next election. F. B. DOTSON. 
Burley, Idaho. 





Sir:—The congressional investigation 
of the Townsend old age pension plan 
uncovered some interesting facts 


has 


It is very evident that a gang of racke- 
teers have horned in on the movement 
and are dividing up the “gravy” among 
themselves. 

It has been said that the “slickers” 
who promoted the KKK cleaned up 
about a million dollars before that 
racket blew up. They were a bunch of 
pikers as compared with the thugs that 
took old Dr. Townsend for a ride. 

Those citizens who believe in the 
practicability of the Townsend Plan can 
congratulate themselves that the inves- 
tigation came at this time. It shows 
that a thorough housecleaning is in 
order, and the publicity derived from 
the investigation will redound to the 
credit of the movement by eliminating 
the present graft set-up and place the 
affairs of the organization in the hands 
of a national representative board of 
directors of unquestioned honesty and 
integrity. S. E. WATERS. 
Tampa, Fla * * *® 


Majority Against New Deal? 

Sir:—A government falls when a ma- 
jority of the governed realize it con- 
Stitutes greater menace to their wel- 
fare than the damages from which it 
claims to protect them. 

Seriously, therefore, I ask whether 
the road leading to destruction of se- 
curity and constitutional democratic 
government in America is not the road 
now being traveled by the wasteful, 
blundering, bureaucratic Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration? 

Certainly it is not the mark of a great 
American President to violate his sol- 
emn pledges, curtail the real wealth of 
production, attempt to regiment a free 
people, squander billions of dollars 
workers must earn, while creating bil- 
lions in interest-bearing, tax- -exempt 
bonds to provide safety zones for the 
“money changers” whom he promised to 
“drive from the temple.” 

EDWIN M. SLATTERY. 
Compton, Calif. 


x ke 
Sees a Boom Coming 
Sir:—Straw votes, press comment, 


sidewalk gossip, all those sources indi- 
cate strongly that President Roosevelt 
will be reelected by a large majority, 
greater perhaps than the victory of his 
first campaign. 

No amount of political argument will 
prevail against the evidence of better 
conditions. On every hand the voter 
notices signs of good times, with the 
prospect of better ones, especially when 
the bonus money and farmer crop pay- 
ments are put into circulation. ... 

Presently, one boomlet will follow an- 
other, beginning in the eastern flood 
area, then increasing, until, by the time 
the election is near, the entire country 
will be in the midst of an industrial 
boom, the only political language the 
average voter can understand. 

HOWARD LEONARD WAGNER. 
Coffeyville, Kan. 














Continued Criticism 
Of AAA Payments 


MOST EDITORIAL COMMENTATORS 
REGARD LARGE BOUNTIES AS 
ERROR IN SYSTEM 




















Large AAA payments, made to corpora- 
tions and to nonresident landowners, con- 
tinue to be widely discussed in the press. 
| Majority of commenting editors (84 per 
| cent) criticize the system that allowed such 
payments, arguing that limits should have 
been set on individual bounties. Editors 
defending the AAA point out the pur- 
pose was to take land out of production 
and that payments perforce had to be 
larger when the acreage was large. 


HE chief criticism voiced in the newspapers 

against the AAA is that the tax burden it laid 
upon the general citizenry was disproportionate 
to the benefit the actual tillers of the soil re- 
ceived. 

“Farmers who received small payments,” de- 
clares the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times (Ind.), 
“may be expected to question the propriety of 
sharing AAA benefits with huge agricultural cor- 
porations.” 

“Millions of dollars of the Government’s funds, 
taken from the taxpayers,” says the Beaver Falls 
(Pa.) News-Tribune (Ind.), “have been spent 
wastefully and extravagantly.” 

“The AAA was playing favorites,” charges the 
Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune (Rep.), “with the big 
landowners getting the favors and the farm- 
relief cream.” The San Francisco Chronicle de- 
scribes the incident as “a grand party, with 
taxpayers as the forced sponsors.” 


PLAINT OF FRUIT GROWERS 

Asserting that “fruit growers never have had 
any benefits from the AAA,” the Yakima (Wash.) 
Daily Republic (Rep.) condemns the system un- 
der which “benefits to single operators running 
up to nearly a million have been uncovered,” 
and that “fruit, hay, and potato producers helped 
pay the taxes by which this graft was financed.” 
The Washington Post (Ind.) maintains that “the 
giving of most to those who need it least is 
ridiculous.” 

“A Montana wheat king,” notes the Jersey 
City Journal (Ind.), “received more than $50,- 
000 for not raising a full crop on land he rented 
from Indians at bargain prices.” The Topeka 
(Kans.) Daily Capital (Rep.) assails payment of 
“a fat check to nonresidents of Puerto Rico, of 
approximately a million dollars, while the na- 
tives, who cultivate sugar cane, are steeped in 
poverty.” 

“In view of the lesson of the floods and the 
dust storms, the necessity for the AAA program 
should be taken for granted,” thinks the Helena 
(Ark.) Record (Ind.). 

“Generally speaking,” says the Lincoln (Nebr.) 
State Journal (Rep.), “the benefits were paid to 
make workable a scheme for taking land out of 
production. That was accomplished whether 
checks were large or small. Checks naturally 
were larger where larger acreages were involved. 
The payment of a benefit to a British firm 
owning land in the South is not vulnerable.” 


INCOME FOR FARM OWNERS 


Discussing the general conditions in relation 
to farmers, the Minneapolis Tribune (Ind.), 
states: 

“The improvement which the cash income of 
Minnesota farmers continues to show from 
month to month is of vital importance to the 
State as a whole.... When Minnesota farm- 
ers, in cash income, have the best two months 
they have known in five years, that is an event 
whose significance cannot be measured by the 
farm alone. 

“January and February this year, according to 
a report just made by the Department of Agri- 
culture, brought Minnesota farmers a larger 
cash income from the sale of their principal 
products than they have obtained in the same 
two-month period in any year since 1931.” 





Quips in the News 


But There’s a Remedy 
If everyone were iike us, a politician’s speech 
over the radio would be but a solilogquy—Miami 
(Fla.) Daily News. 
* & = 
_ Practice Makes Perfect 
The court has agreed to take on another New 
Deal law for test of its constitutionality. Now 
that it has gotten into the swing of the thing, 
the tribunal seems to like it. — Williamsport 
(Pa.) Sun. 
es: 
No One Throwing Stones 
Recent political developments indicate con- 
clusively that, as far as Virginia is concerned, a 
house of Glass is absolutely unbreakable—Roa- 
noke (Va.) Times. 
* * * 
Hint to New Dealers 
The New Dealers who are saying that Landon 
balanced the Kansas budget with Tedera] money 
might be more popular if they tried the same 
trick on the Federal budget.—South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune. 
* * * 
Jefferson and Roosevelt 
The fellow said a mouthful who announced 








; and 
' Bluffs 


that Jefferson founded the Democratic party 
then Roosevelt dumfounded it.—Council 
(Iowa) Nonpareil. 
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+ THE TIDE O 


TALIAN VICTORIES.—With vic- 
tory perched on the banners of 

the Italian armies in Ethiopia, 
Washington is conceding that the 
greatest opportunity the League of 
Nations has ever had to justify its 
existence instrument “to 
achieve international peace and se- 
curity” is drawing to a close. 

The Duce’s armies have maneu- 
vered him into a position to dictate 
terms not only to Addis Ababa but 
to Geneva as well. 
Anglo-French front for dealing 
with the matter, never any too firm, 
is now shattered by the Reich’s in- 
jection of militarism into the Eu- 
ropean scene. 

The troops of Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio have occupied Dessye, late 
headquarters in the field of the 
Negus, after moving 120 miles in five 
days with no appreciable opposi- 
tion from Haile Selassie’s warriors. 
Some 175 miles more to the south- 
ward and a Roman holiday will 
proclaim the capture of Addis 
Ababa. The Marshal has issued a 
decree freeing all slaves in the ter- 
ritory occupied. Although the troops 
are already in the Lake Tana area, 
British sphere of influence, they 
have been warned by their leaders 
not to get into British territory 1n 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudanese sector. 

x * * 
] [USSOLINT'S TERMS.—Even as 
~~ the military machine smashed 
forward, Salvador de Madariaga, 
Spanish chairman of the committee 
of 13 (the League Council minus 
Italy), received from Baron Pompeo 
Aloisi on April 16 the terms on which 
Il Duce would talk peace. Senor 
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Mussolini Dictates Terms—England and 


France Disagree—Pan Americanism 


Madariaga had been commissionea 
to find out when and under whai 
conditions the Fascist leader would 
end the war before the Committee ot 
13 took up again the question of oil 
sanctions 

Knowing the progress of his 
armies, Mussolini was able to suggest 
these conditions to Geneva. 

Italy will discuss peace directly 
with representatives of Ethiopia and 
through no other medium, not even 
a representative of the League be- 
ing permitted to be present as an 
observer. 

Italy will communicate peace 
terms to no one but the Ethiopians, 
leaving the League entirely outside 
the picture. 

Italy will not conduct negotiations 
at Geneva, but possibly at Ouchy 
on Lake Leman; (to Madariaga, 
Aloisi explained that there would be 
more privacy at Ouchy as there were 
too many newspaper men at Geneva; 
to his friends he reported that Italy 
wished to snub the League ) 

Italy will not consider an armi- 
stice, but fighting will go on during 
negotiations and until Haile Selassie 
signs a complete surrender. 

x wk * 

A NGLO-FRENCR DIFFERENCES. 
~"" —The League powers gathered 
at Geneva were more or less agreed 
on one view—that Il Duce’s terms 
were hardly compatible with the 
Covenant of the League. Moreover, 
Ethiopia registered an official objec- 
tion to them. But from that point 
on there was little unanimity of 
opinion. 

Captain 
conferences 


come from 
Minister 


Eden had 

with Prime 
Baldwin and others at London. 
What ardor the young Foreign 
Minister had developed for pushing 
strong action against Mussolini 
was dampened by the advice of his 
Cabinet colleagues that Great Bri- 
tain must not go the length of mili- 
tary sanctions, such as, for example, 
the closing of the Suez. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Baldwin had 
called into consultation the veteran 
diplomatist, Lord Tyrell, of Avon, to 
help find a solution to the double- 


barreled Italo-Ethiopian and 
Franco-Reich disputes. Moreover, 
British-Italian tension, it was 


pointed out by observers, is more 
acute now than at any time since 
his Majesty’s men of war were con- 
centrated in the Mediterranean. 
Likewise the British were concerned 
for the widening breach between 
London and Paris. The French have 
lost any enthusiasm they did have 
for sanctions because of II Duce’s 
threat to desert the French in time 
of need unless something is done to 
withdraw sanctions. 

Joseph _ Paul-Boncour, chief 
French delegate, arrived at Geneva 
from a troubled domestic situation. 
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WHEN A TRIP TO 
NEW YORK ss a chore 


Stay at the Roosevelt. It is readily ac- 
cessible to any part of Manhattan 
and in the very center of the mid- 
town business district. Roosevelt ser- 
vice is quiet, yet swift and efficient. 
Folks tell us that our rooms make 
grand offices, and many of our local 
friends take one by the day, just to 
get away from their own telephone 
and finish up a pressing job. 








A vigorous election campaign is un- 
der way tor the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The press is strongly divided 
on the subject of support of the 
League. One section is demanding 
breaking any alliance with Great 
Britain and withdrawing, if neces- 
sary, from the League. On the othe? 
Side are papers which are advocat- 
ing even so strong support for the 
Geneva organization as invocation 
of military sanctions against both 
Italy and Germany. 

Boncour on April 17 appealed to 
Italy for an armistice and to Britain 
to refrain from seeking new penal- 
ties against the Fascist. 

x * * 

QANCTIONS’ EFFECT.—During the 

interim of negotiations, the 
League Secretariat on April 15 pub- 
lished figures purporting to show 
that Italian foreign trade has been 
seriously affected by League penal- 
tles. 

Statistics covering trade of 39 na- 
tions with Italy, which in 1932 and 
1933 accounted for 87.5 per cent of 
Italy’s trade, showed that in Janu- 
ary, 1936, these nations imported 
$9,505,000 worth of Italian goods, as 
against $17,600,000 in January, 1935, 
and sold to Italy $13,884,000 worth 
as compared with $22,899,000 in Jan- 
uary, 1935. 

ese ¢+ @ 

YENERAL STAFFS CONFER.— 

Foreshadowed at the time of 
the Reich’s denunciation of the 
Locarno pacts, the general staffs of 
Great Britain, Belgium, and France 
began consultations on April 15 in 
the British capital. Seeking to avoid 
too serious German feeling on the 
subject, British officials were able 
to keep the conversations within 
bounds of technical defense matters 
and away from provocative politi- 
cal matters. It was believed that 
the experts conferred on a strong 
reply to any German attack, by 
aerial bombardment, by massed 


F WORLD AFFAIRS + 


fleets of bombi: lanes on German 


industrial cente: railways, army 
headquarter irdromes, and sea- 
ports 

The conferee yurned formal 
discussions on April 17, and agreed 
to continue informal talks from 
Paris and Brussel 

x * * 


(TROUBLE IN SPAIN.—The Leftists 


n power in M id aye not hav- 
ing any too ooth sailing The 
Fascists, who getting things 
pretty much own way until 


the February elections 
have no _ inten 

without a struggle 

A bomb ex} 

dangered the life of Acting Presi- 
dent Barrio ‘automatically elevated 
to the post when a Left-wing coali- 
tion of the Cortes a week ago ousted 
President Zamora) and other lead- 


appear to 


mm of giving up 


1 on April 14 en- 


ers. Workers on April 17 paralyzed 
the capital in 24-hour general 
strike in a prot against Fascist 
propaganda. The Government has 
been driving hard against Fascist 


headquarters ordered dis- 
solution of the F t semi-military 


organizations Which have been 





much activity. 

x * * 

ANSWER TO RUSSIA.— 
reply for the re- 


showing too 


JAPAN'S 
. Tokyo has a 
cently announced 
Mongolia mutual assistance pact. 
Reliable reports have it that Nippon 
is sponsoring a pact linking the 
East Hopei Autonomous Council with 
Manchukuo for common defense 
against communism by Japan’s 
army 

Meanwhile, from Hsinking, capi- 


Soviet-Outer 


13 





tal of Manchukuo, it was announced 
on April 13 that five Mongolian offi- 
cials of the Manchukuoan Govern- 
ment had been arrested as secret 
agents of the Soviets. 
x * * 
JAN AMERICAN DAY.—Sixth an- 
nual Pan American Day was cele- 
brated on April 14 at Washington. 
Secretary of State Hull led the occa- 
sion with an optimistic review of the 
progress of inter-American relation- 
ships in the past, and a prediction 


of the glowing prospects for the 
future. 

On April 15 the Secretary met 
with representatives of the other 20 
republics that make up the Pan 
American Union to start discussing 
agenda for the proposed Buenog 
Aires Conference. Among sugges- 
tions before them was one for the 
formation of a League of Nations 
for the Americas proposed by Coe 
lombia, Guatemala, and Haiti. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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How the Phrase 








VERY dictator the world has ever known— 
whether in the turbulant sovereignties of 
Latin America or in the more matured dy- 


E 


nasties of Europe—has always claimed to be 
acting in accordance with “the will of the 
people.” 


When constitutions are scrapped, there is al- 
ways a series of forms designed to justify the 
grabbing of power. Rarely is a constitution abol- 
ished without some sort of national decree or 
charter established in its stead, granting full au- 
thority to the head of the government. 

What concerns every friend of human liberty, 
therefore, is not the legal phrases of a constitu- 
tion, but the spirit which motivates the people 
who support it. If they consent to the under- 
mining of a constitution; if they are indifferent 
to the gradual curtailment of their rights; if, in 
short, they do not care enough about liberty to 
be vigilant about retaining it, then their passive 
attitude brings dictatorship with incalculable 
swiftness. 

To undermine our own constitutional system, 
it isn’t necessary for leaders, who have won the 
plaudits of the people, to announce from the 
housetops that they want to end the Constitu- 
tion. It can be done by flank attack, so gradual 
as to appear to convince the mass of voters who 
do not think such things out for themselves that 
everything is being done according to Hoyle— 
that it is indeed, the “will of the people.” 

For, after all, it is argued, do not the people 
elect Congress? And, hence, shouldn’t Congress 
have the right to say what is or is not “the su- 
preme law of the land”? And haven’t we a 
democracy as long as we can change our Con- 
gress every two years? This sounds so plausible 
in itself that unless you delve a bit below the sur- 
face, you do not perceive the insidious nature 

of the argument. 


Constitution a Contract 


What is a constitution? In its simplest defi- 
nition, it is a contract. Our Federal Constitu- 
tion is the greatest contract that the world has 
ever known whereby rights and liberties were 
defined and methods specified for their exercise. 

Who were the parties to the Contract? 

There were two parties—the people and their 
government. 

Again, we may be misled by superficialities. 
Isn't the word “government” synonymous with 
“people”? Isn’t it all the same thing? Hardly. 
A government is a mechanism set up by the peo- 
ple to take care of the problem of administra- 
tion. In your city, for instance, somebody has 
to take care of the streets, somebody has to see 
that traffic is regulated, someone has to see that 
sanitation is maintained—all this is done on be- 
half of the citizens by an organization called 
“government”. 

But the organization is an agent. It is a hire- 
ling. Taxes are paid for its support. And the 
people reserve the right to change agents at 
specified intervals. 

Whether it is a city charter or a state constitu- 
tion or a Federal Constitution, somewhere in 
writing, it is set forth what are the duties of the 
agents. That’s the contract. The limits of of- 
ficial action are therein described. 

But suppose the police chief or the mayor de- 
cides to go beyond the contract and do things not 
specified in the charter. “Why, he just can’t do 
it”, you exclaim.—That would be usurpation, 
tyranny—we’'d throw him out of office at the 
next election.” 

But suppose, again, that the next election is 
two or three years off? Yet, overnight, the police 
chief or the mayor or some official in the city 
government decided to have workmen wreck your 
home for a new street without giving you a 
chance to protest. Or, suppose the mayor began 
to impose new taxes without even asking the 
board of aldermen to pass on it? The damage 
would be done instantly. You would have no im- 
mediate redress unless there were courts—unless 
somewhere in the charter was a limitation on the 
rights of the mayor so you could go to court and 
get an order restraining the mayor from doing 
an illegal thing. 

So it is with the state; and so it is with the 
federal government. Our forefathers set up a 
system of checks and balances in government. 
They established a judicial system. Against 
abuses by the legislative body—whether it hap- 
pened to be by the Congress or by the state leg- 
islature or by the board of aldermen—somebody 
was given the task of interpreting the contract 
between the people and their government. 


Safeguards Established 


Today, the air is tilled with strange words dis- 
puting the simple truths aforementioned. College 
professors and even elected representatives are 
saying that cur forfathers did no such thing, that 
nowhere in the Constitution, for instance is it 
written that the Supreme Court shall pass on 
acts of Congress and declare them invalid. Nor 
incidentally is there anything in the Constitu- 
tion which torbids the Supreme Court to do it: 
nor is there anything which delegates the job to 
the Congress or to the President. 

When it is cited that Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall in 1803 declared that the Supreme Court had 
supreme jucicial power, the answer given is that 
the Court’s opinion, in that famous Marbury vs. 
Madison case was only an “inference” and that 
the Supreme Court’s assumed power to declare 
an act of Congress invalid was merely “implied” 
from the words of the Constitution. 

Now it is not a long step from telling the peo- 
ple that their whole constitutional law and prac- 
tice of more than nearly a century and a half 
hangs on the slender thread of the word “infer- | 
ence” and telling them that the “will of the peo- | 
ple” is better accomplished by letting members of 
Congress make the laws, and sit in judgment | 
themselves on the validity of those laws. 





“THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE” 






Can Be Used to Undermine Our Constitutional System— Dodging the Amendment Method— 


Religious Freedom at Stake—The Constitution as a Contract 





But 
understands 


Court’s Duty Is Clear 


So the founders of the Republic, provided a 
Supreme Court and they vested in it “the judi- 
cial power.” They went further and said that 
the Constitution was the “supreme law of the 
land” and that so were all laws made “in pursu- 
ance thereof.” The words just quoted are taken 
exactly from the Constitution itself. 

Now, if a law isn’t in pursuance of the Consti- 
tution, it isn’t a valid action whether duly passed 
by the legislative branch of the government or 
administered faithfully by the executive who 
helped to make it law by his signature. 

But who was to say whether or not the laws 
were made “in pursuance thereof”? Who was to 
say whether the Constitution was supreme or 
whether a law of Congress could violate it? If 
there had been any intention to Iet Congress by 
a majority vote act as a sugreme tribunal, there 
would have been no need for the setting up a 
Supreme Court or the mention of “judicial 
power.” 

For many years prior to the writing of our 
Constitution, it was the custom of the people to 
appeal to the courts against abusive acts by colo- 
nial legislatures. This procedure had been in- 
grained in our whole system when the Constitu- 
tion came into force. 

All this, you may remark, is fairly obvious. 
Who dares dispute it at this late day? Well, it 
ought not really be a matter of controversy. Mr. 
Justice Harlan F. Stone in a speech before the 
American Bar Association in 1928 said that the 
right of the Supreme Court to declare acts of 
Congress invalid was “no longer debatable.” 

Then, why is it being brought up? Because the 
persons wh» want to break down that custom or 
practice realize they cannot do so without under- 
mining the people’s confidence in the Supreme 
Court, without going back to “inferences” and 
“implications” and attempting to prove that the 
two houses of Congress can really do about as 
they please. 


Foes in a Flank Attack 


Being unable, however, to make a direct attack 
on the right of the Supreme Court to declare acts 
of Congress unconstitutional, the fight has pro- 
ceeded along the flank. Some way, it is asserted, 
must be found to “curb” the powers of the Su- 
preme Court, to restrict its judicial power, to 
require it to vote unanimously, to give one judge 
who dissents the power to prevent any act of 
Congress from being delared invalid. This would 
bestow on a minority—one-ninth of the Court— 
more power than the judgment of all the other 
eight justices, 

Or, it is proposed, to take away from the lower 
federal courts the right to pass on Constitutional 
questions at all. This would tend to pile up the 
work of the Supreme Court itself or it would 
make difficult the testing of a law’s validity. But, 
in any event, it would open the way to the claim 
that the Supreme Court is overworked and needs 
more judges. Then political judges whose pre- 
conceived views were well known could be ap- 
pointed to the bench and in that way, it is as- 
sumed the Congress would have co-conspirators 
in enabling the legislative body to become su- 
preme. 

But what harm is there, it will be inquired, if 
the legislative body is “supreme”? In recent 
months we have seen the legislative body bow to 
the will of the Chief Executive. By the use of 
patronage for the friends of congressmen, ap- 
pointments to office and by the promises of 
money to be spent in their districts which theo- 
retically makes the congressmen solid with the 
folks who are to receive the money—the Presi- 
dency becomes more powerful than the legislative 
body. 


The Road to Dictatorship 


When the Executive in the White House in ef- 
fect contro!s the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment and when the two branches of gov- 
ernment together control the only institution 
set up as a check on them both, then we have the 
seeds of dictatorship. 

Now it matters little whether you think Mr. 


there's one thing every layman in America 
It is that one party to a contract 
does not. have the privilege of interpreting it 
whichever way he pleases when a dispute arises. 
To pass judgment on your own acts is not condu- 
cive to confidence on the part of the other party 
to the contract. 





Roosevelt himself would ever wield the powers 
of dictatorship. You may have absolute confi- 
dence in his sense of restraint. But the United 
States of America will have many, many presi- 
dents long after Mr. Roosevelt departs from the 
official scene. Whatever precedent is set up 
now, whatever changes we make in our form of 
government by acquiescence in a usurpation of 
power today, lasts ever afterward. What can 
be done once, can be done again. 

It was precisely to prevent changes through 
the “emergency” excuse that the Constitution 
was written. It was a contract of principles, a 
grant of powers. It was not written for one age 
more than another. It was the best contract 
that could be written at the time to govern the 
relations of the people and their agents so far as 
could be foreseen. But the men who wrote it 
thought changes might someday be needed, so 
they specified just how the Constitution could be 
changed. And it has been amended exactly 
twenty-one times. 

But how was it to be amended? By mere act 
of Congress? Our forefathers knew that a ma- 
jority vote in Congress didn’t necessarily repre- 
sent the “will of the people.” Self-government is 
the art of making it possible for the minority and 
the majority of the people to live alongside one 
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+ another. Unless the laws are fairly administered, + stitutional ouestions, if the citizen could frame + 


indeed, fairly written, a rebellious public senti- 
ment is built up. Minorities stand the strain 
just so far and then they resort to revolution. 
That has been the history of government experi- 
ence throughout the world in all climates and in 
all environments. 

The framers of the Constitution thought that 
the principles written in the Constitution were 
just, that chey would preserve individual rights 
and make life livable. But if a change in any 
principle was to be effected, the founders of the 
Republic wanted to make sure that the vote for 
a change was substantial and all-persuasive. 


Amendment Procedure 


First, they provided, therefore, that a majority 
of Congress isn’t enough to express the “will of 
the people”. It had to be two-thirds of both 
houses. Certainly, if a change commanded two- 
thirds of the two houses of Congress, it would 
necessarily have back of it a real public senti- 
ment, Rarely does any one political party com- 
mand two-thirds in both houses. So apparently 
a change would have to be supported by consider- 
able strength in both parties. 

But even this was not enough. The people 
themselves were to have a chance to vote on it. 
Two ways were specified—either the state legis- 
latures could ratify or else conventions could be 
held in each state to which delegates would be 
elected by a referendum vote especially arranged 
to pass on the one issue at stake. 

This latter method has only lately been used. 
It probably will be used many times in the fu- 
ture because it insures a way to amend the Con- 
stitution wholly detached from other issues or 
personalities that ordinarily enter into a cam- 
paign wherein members of legislatures are 
elected. - 

But even if a majority of the states of the 
union ratify, this isn’t enough. The founders 
were cautious. They insisted on ratification by 
three-fourths of the states. 

When an amendment can be passed by two- 
thirds of both houses of Congress and ratified by 
the people of three-fourths of the states, it comes 
nearer being the “will of the people than 
through any other method devised by human 
minds. 

But isn’t that a long drawn out process? Isn’t 
that a cumbersome way? Isn’t it calculated to 
prevent changes? On the contrary, it took only 
nine months to repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and substitute the Twenty-first — nine 
months after Congress by two-thirds vote had 
acted. It took about eleven months for the so- 
called Lame Duck Amendment, the Twentieth 
Amendment to be put in the Constitution. But 
in both cases it took many years to persuade 

two-thirds of Congress to submit the amendments 
for ratification by the States. 


Not a Slow Process 


In both instances, the process worked more 
rapidly after Congress acted than would have 
been the case if the people had waited two years 
for an opportunity to elect or defeat members of 
Congress on a constitutional issue. 

Perhaps the most conclusive proof that the 
Usurpers of power aren’t interested in the true 
“will of the people” is the fact that in the last 
three years of discussion about constitutional 
change, not a single proposal to change the Con- 
stitution has been voted upon since the Twenty- 
first Amendment either by the House or by the 
Senate. If there were a public sentiment for 
specific changes in the Constitution today, at 
least one house would by now have voted it. And 
we would know that whether a majority or two- 
thirds existed for such a change. For those who 
argue that Congress should be supreme have had 
a chance in four sessions of Congress since 
March, 1933, to put forth a constitutional amend- 
ment. The reason they have not done so is that 
constitutional amendments rarely make headway | 
till there is a substantial public sentiment built 
up before the vote is taken in Congress. | 

| 
| 


Fearing the effects of a debate on a specifically 
worded amendment, the Usurpers have sought to 
break down public confidence in our whole con- 
stitutional system, believing that once Congress 
has supreme powers, it will not be necessary to | 
worry about specifically worded amendments, | 


Dodge the Amendment 


Now to require a unanimous vote of the Su- 
preme Court or a 7-to-2 vote or a 6-to-3 vote 
before an act of Congress is declared invalid 
would be an interference with “judicial power” 
and, hence, to bring it about, the Constitution 
itself would have to be amended. The Usurpers 
will not wish to do this, as they would probably 
meet defeat on it, for the states would lose their 
identity if they surrendered to the supremacy of 
Congress. 

But to take away the jurisdiction of the lower 
federal courts, to narrow the cases in which such 
courts can pass on constitutionality, would re- 
quire only a majority of vote of Congress. This 
is because the lower courts at the time the Con- 
stitution was written were not such an integral 
part of our judicial system as they are today. 
Also flexibility was needed to provide for increase 
in the number of lower courts from time to time 
to take care of the growth of the country and 
the increase in litigation. So the power to estab- 
lish lower courts was left by the Constitution 
with Congress. 

By act of Congress, the lower courts could thus 
be abolished. Constitutional questions would 
then have to be passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It would have to 
take testimony and act like a trial court instead 
of simply as an appeals body. This would harass 
and frustrate judicial procedure, but the Supreme 
Court would still have the right to pass on con- 











an issue so as to get a case before the highest 


court. 


In this manner, it would not be the power of 
the Supreme Court that would be curtailed, but 
the opportunities of the citizen to get a test of 
the validity of laws believed to be unconstitu- 


tional. 


Basic Rights Threatened 


But even granting all this as feasible, then 
comes the question of what shall happen with 
respect to acts of state legislatures that violate 
the Federal Constitution? Unless the Supreme 
Court stood in the way, any state legislature 
could abolish freedom of speech or freedom of 
the press or freedom of religious worship. The 
judges in state courts are specifically required by 
the words of the Federal Constitution to respect 
that Constitution no matter what is written “in 
any state constitution. 


For many years in our history, in fact up to 
1870, few constitutional questions came to the 
Supreme Court through the federal courts. It 
was mostly through state courts. It was a con- 
fusing condition of affairs because a lower court 
in a given state might decide one way and a 
court in ancther state ruling on a similar ques- 
tion might rule another way and there was little 
uniformity. It was to cure this situation that 
the federal courts were given more powers of 
jurisdiction by Congress. 

To take away these powers now merely to pre- 
vent the citizens from having what they deem 
to be oppressive laws tested is to begin to under- 
mine the whole judicial system. 

The average man who isn’t familiar with 
legal questions hears over the radio and reads 
harangues trom Usurpers who insist that the 
judicial system is the “friend of the rich,” not 
the poor, and that the Constitution was made to 
be set aside anyway when people were starving 
and in distress. It’s again the argument that the 
“will of the people” as interpreted by the person 
with the loudest voice or the most persuasive 
line of demagoguery should be the justification 
for overthrow of institutions that have served to 
build up our country with the finest and fairest 
judicial system in the whole world. 


The Court and Progress 


But is the Supreme Court an obstacle to social 
progress? 

It has affirmed hundreds of laws on questions 
of social justice whilst it has declared invalid 
only a handful. 

It has validated more laws helping labor and 
the workingman than it has thrown out as un- 
constitutional. 

The Court, to be sure, has stood fast on the 
principle that “emergencies do not create power” 
though experience may justify officials in assert- 
ing powers that may have lain dormant. 

The biggest “emergency” America ever faced 
was when thirteen states banded together to 
separate themselves from a tyrannical sovereign. 
And when victory was won, these thirteen com- 
monwealths entered into a contract, as they 
thought, for all time. They had a right to set up 
thirteen independent republics, but they agreed 
to work together under a written Constitution. 
It was not a haphazardly organized charter, but 
the result of years of reflection. 

When George Washington and his colleagues 
wrote the Constitution, they referred in their 
speeches and writings to the experiments and 
blunders of the “ancients.” Centuries and cen- 
turies before 1787, the problem of how to govern 
had been discussed and written about exhaus- 
tively. Greek and Roman civilization had de- 
bated the merits and demerits of everything from 
oligarchy to autocracy and from theocracy to 
democracy. The human brain, it may be sus- 
pected, was just as intelligent in the time of 
Plato as in the time of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The acquisitive instinct—the desire to acquire 
property for onse’s self or one’s family—was as 
intense in the age of Aristotle as in the days of 
Herbert Hoover. 


Individual Liberty Guarded 


The tendency to ride roughshod over one’s 
neighbor and get a monopolistic advantage was 
as pronounced a hundred and fifty years ago as 
it is today. 

So the Constitution of 1787 embodied basic 
principles of human conduct—the best that world 
experience could suggest whereby man was pro- 
tected against man, and where society expressed 
what it felt was a fair design for living. 

But there was one principle stronger than the 
right of property, stronger than the right of in- 
dividual liberty to work one’s trade or profession, 
stronger than material things. It came from the 
soul—it was the desire for freedom of religious 
worship. 

Every school child knows that the Pilgrims 
came to Plymouth Rock to escape religious per- 
secution, that Catholics came to Maryland to live 
apart from others who might be intolerant of 
their religion. 

And every school child who has read the Con- 
stitution knows that the Bill of Rights, which 
was early made a part of the document, contains 
in its very first clause a proviso that Congress 
shall make no law “abridging religious freedom.” 

It is not necessary to go further than that one 
clause or provision to find how practical and 
intimate the Constitution is in the life and spirit 


of our citizenry and how vital, therefore, is the | 


question being widely discussed nowadays, 
namely, whether the Supreme Court should or 
should not declare acts of Congress constitu- 
tional or whether Congress shall have powers 
over and above the Constitution. 






For every other clause of the Constitution falls, 
if the freedom of worship clause falls. 

Every other clause can be struck down, if the 
power of the Supreme Court to decide what is 
or is not invalid is taken from the Court and 
bestowed on a majority of both houses of Con- 
gress. 


Protecting Religious Freedom 


The odd circumstances is that state legisla- 
tures—also subject to review by the Supreme 
Court—hav2 given us an example of the extreme 
to which a legislative body of elected individuals 
can go. The protection against such excesses 
enjoyed by the citizen today can be attributed 
almost entirely to the constitutional system 
whereby the Supreme Court has been able to 
pass upon the validity of federal or state laws 
that conflict with the words or meaning of the 
Constitution itself. 

Catholic, Protestant, Jew—all have a stake in 
the problem of who decides what is or is not con- 
stitutional, whether the Congress is to do it or 
whether the Supreme Court is to have that 
power and, more important, whether judicial 
function is to be harassed and disturbed by will- 
ful majorities. 

There are far more Protestants in America 
tnan Catholics or Jews. Periodically in Ameri- 
can history the latter minorities have felt the 
lash of movements like the Ku Klux Klan of 
recent years or the so-called Know-Nothing 
movement of eighty years ago. 

All over tne world, oppression of minorities has 
been the instrumentality by which demagogues 
have plied their trade. Fancied grievances are 
irumped up Against the Catholics, for example, 
it is urged that they want to put the Vatican in 
super-control of America. In local elections, we 
still have religious prejudices of various kinds. 

It is, therefore, not at all fanciful to consider 
what might happen if a majority in Congress 
could by roundabout methods attack the minor- 
ity religions in America. The mode would never 
he direct, of course, but indirect. 


Bulwarks Against Bigotry 


Let us take a possible example. The parochial 
schools of the Catholic Church are privately sup- 
ported and they are exempt from taxation like 
the private schools of other denominations. Sup- 
posing someone with a desire to hamper the 
worship of the Catholic religion did succeed in 
persuading a majority of Congress to remove tax 
exemptions from the Catholic schools. Or sup- 
pose, some state legislature did it, which would, 
of course, be more likely in states in which the 
Catholic vote was a very small minority. 

Impossible? Fanciful? Theoretical? Well, did 
you ever hear of the Oregon School law which 
sought to abolish all private schools and compel 
every child to attend the public schools of that 
state? It would have abolished all Catholic 
schools in that state. Or, did you ever hear of 
the Nebraska law enacted just after the World 
War? It was a statute forbidding anybody to 
engage in the teaching of German in the State 
of Nebraska—not even in Lutheran parochial 
schools. Ohio and Iowa had similar prohibitions. 

These laws would still be applicable in Oregon 
and Nebraska and Ohfo and Iowa today and 
maybe other states by now would have passed 
identical laws. But the Supreme Court of the 
United States threw out such statutes as plainly 
unconstitutional. 

It so happens that the Court did not need to 
rely wholly on the freedom of worship clause of 
the Constitution as a privilege of citizenship. 
There were other parts of the Constitution which 
were violated by these arbitrary state laws. For 
instance, the Fourteenth Amendment gives the 
citizens of a state “equal protection” of the laws 
which means—the Supreme Court says—that 
laws discriminating against any citizen or class 
cannot be enacted. So, it was held that persons 
who earned their livelihood by teaching German 
could not be legislated out of jobs. 


Two Notable Decisions 


Likewise, with respect to private schools in Or- 
egon, the Supreme Court took note of the fact 
that some of the private schools were business 
enterprises, that they had met the same educa- 
tional standards as governed the public schools 
and that to put them out of business by an ar- 
bitrary law was really to deprive them of their 
property without “due process’—the words of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

It was Mr. Justice McReynolds who delivered 
in 1923 the opinion of the Supreme Court in both 
these cases. He wrote in the Nebraska case: 

“That the State may do much, go very far, 
indeed, in order to improve the quality of its 
citizens, physically, mentally and morally, is 
clear; but the individual has certain funda- 
mental rights which must be respected. The 
protection of the Constitution extends to all, 
to those who speak other languages as well 
as to those born with English on the tongue. 
Perhaps it would be highly advantageous if 
all had ready understanding of our ordinary 
speech, but this cannot be coerced by meth- 
ods which conflict with the Constitution—a 
desirable end cannot be promoted by pro- 
hibited means. 

“For the welfare of his Ideal Common- 
wealth, Plato suggested a law which should 
provide: ‘That the wives of our guardians 
are to be common, and their children are to 
be common, and no parent is to know his 
own child, nor any child his parent. * * * The 
proper officers will take the offspring of the 
good parents to the pen or fold, and there 
they will deposit them with certain nurses 
who dwell in a separate quarter; but the off- 

[Continued on Next Page] 
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spring of the inferior, or of the better when 
they chance to be deformed, will be put away 
in some mysterious, unknown place, as they 
should be.’ 

“In order to submerge the individual and 
develop ideal citizens, Sparta assembled the 
males at seven into barracks and intrusted 
their subsequent education and training to 
official guardians. Although such meas- 
ures have been deliberately approved by men 
of great genius, their iaeas touching the re- 
lation between individual and State were 
wholly different from those upon which our 
institutions rest; and it hardly will be af- 
firmed that any legislature could impose such 
restrictions upon the people of a State with- 
out doing violence to both letter and spirit 
of the Constitution.” 


Not Left to Shifting Whims 


But suppose there had been no Supreme Court, 
or suppose the issue had been left to Congress to 
decide, and suppose it had suited the whim of 
Congress to abolish private schools, or suppose it 
had been the mood or temper of the national 
legislature in the post-war bitterness to exclude 
German from being taught, would such a legis- 
lative action have been the sober, considered 
thought of a majority that was fair to a minor- 
ity of our population? 

What many people overlook is that a Congress, 
for a year or two or more, may represent the 
“will of the people” on specific measures, but that 
the Constitution is an enduring contract between 
government and “the people.” And what is 
meant by “the people” is not the mood of a ma- 
jority at the moment but fundamental principles 
that have grown out of human encounters with 
wilful, oppressive, tyranical majorities in 
squelching the freedom and opportunity of 
minorities in the past. The American Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independence were 
inscribed with the blood of men who died for 
principle. They were concerned with broad 
grants of power—the distribution of power. If 
the framework was right, the agents of the peo- 
ple could be trusted to keep within the limita- 
tions set for them. 

The reason why the United States doesn’t have 
perennial revolutions and bloodshed, while Latin 
American republics do, is that protection for the 
minority is often forgotten there in intolerant 
acts that override or ignore written constitutions. 

In England, they have an unwritten constitu- 
tion—it is based on parliamentary custom. And 
there have been instances in which a citizen has 
been jailed and kept from having a trial by jury 
because some decree with reference to the vaguely 
worded phrase “public safety” demanded it. The 
opportunities for the imposition of arbitrary 
power are greater in Britain than in America. 


Guaranteeing Fair Trials 

Would anyone say that trial by jury in America 
should be denied a person accused of crime? 
Would anyone in America deny an individual a 
chance to have a fair trial for his life? Well, 
there would be no assurance of trials by jury 
unless the Constitution of the United States 
guaranteed that right to the individual. 

And who is to say whether a trial is fair, 
whether rights have been taken away—a legisla- 
tive body governed by political currents and 
prejudices, Senators and Representatives ambi- 
tious for re-election? Or judges appointed for 
life and as nearly impartial and objective as 
human beings can be? 

Whether it is the right of “life, liberty or prop- 
erty,” the Constitution lays down rules saying 
these cannot be taken away arbitrarily or capri- 
ciously—no Congress and no legislature cer- 
tainly can legislate them out of existence by 
blanket order or decree. 

It is significant that the questioning of whether 
the Court has or has not the power to declare 
acts of Congress invalid usually arises when some 
individual or group doesn’t like the decisions of 
the Supreme Court. 

Unfortunately, for example, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is one of the groups that con- 
Stantly attacks the Supreme Court and insists 
that the Court’s power be curbed. An actual 
examination, however, of the laws relating to 
labor matters, federal and state, which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has upheld as 
being constitutional is four times as great in 
number as those which have been declared in- 
valid. 


Labor and the Court 


But union labor prefers to go on record at its 
conventions year after year attacking the Su- 
preme Court. And other groups now are being 
urged to do likewise. It may be that these spe- 
cial groups think they will intimidate the Court 
that way or compel it to be subservient to labor, 
as various legislative bodies have become, or 
maybe it is a sort of strategy designed to make 
legislators stretch the Constitution as much as 
possible to give labor the benefit of all doubts. 

Whatever the reason, the fact remains that 
spokesmen for union labor, have constantly c. iti- 
cised the Supreme Court—an inalienable right of 
discussion, of course,—and, at the same time, 
have intimated a preference for congressional 
autocracy because they believe a majority of 
Congress can more easily be controlled through 
pressure at the polls. 

But if the Supreme Court were not to declare 
acts of Congress, or state legislatures, constitu- 
tion, who would do it? And if federal and state 
judges were not to be bound by the Constitution 
in weighing the merits of laws in particular cases 
brought before them by the citizen, what should 
be their method of reaching a judgment? 

Germany under Herr Hitler answered the ques- 
tion simply enough by promulgating a decree last 
summer which told the Courts that where of- 
fenses are not punishable under the Penal Code, 
they shall be punished where they deserve it “ac- 
cording to the underlying idea of a penal code or 
according to healthy public sentiment.” 

Would American citizens want Congress to in- 
struct the courts to be governed by what each 
judge thought was “public sentiment,” and would 
they prefer to give a majority the power to put 
any of its political opponents in jail without trial 
just because one party happened to win the pre- 
ceding election? 

To suppress the rights of the minority, to take 
its property away and destroy its liberties, and 
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to distribute public funds and favors to the 
majority, is to sow the seeds of revolt. History 
teaches us that such tyranny leads inevitably to 
bloodshed. The Constitution was specifically de- 
signed to prevent the outcropping of such ex- 
cesses. 


Tyranny Against Minorities 

We had a war between the States once because 
two imposing groups of our citizens could not 
work out a means of living alongside of one an- 
other in harmony and because they differed on 
a fundamental principle of constitutional right. 
Hardly a commenting historian today who does 
not believe that the War could have been avoided 
had there been in the United States then the 
ease of communication, the opportunities for 
counsel and conferences between sections as 
there are today. 

If we have learned one lesson out of that single 
experience, it is to go slow about taking rights 
and liberties away, even if there is an issue of 
social justice involved. We have learned that 
common counsel and the reasoned arguments 
and persuasiveness of free debate will find solu- 
tions for our troubles and will suggest ways and 
means of getting results in an orderly instead of 
a disorderly fashion. 

If the American people want to rewrite theil 
Constitution, they can do so by calling a Con- 
stitutional Convention on the application of the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the states and then 
submitting the result for ratification by the con- 
ventions or the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the states. That’s the way provided by the Con- 
stitution itself. But there’s a vast difference 
between this method and cutting it in half so 
that the Congress alone can change the charter, 
without consulting the people. 

The Constitution gave the agents of the people 
in government certain enumerated powers, and 
reserved the rest “for the people.” 

And the agents were not to become masters. 

They were not to become political autocrats, 
able to use public funds and privileges to re- 
elect themselves or maintain their party and 
henchmen in power by use of those funds and 
those powers. The “people” alone were to say 
what powers the Congress could exercise. 


Final Power in the People 

The constitutional issue may not play a con- 
trolling part in the coming elections. Nor will 
it be disposed of in a single election. At the mo- 
ment, you hear many persons minimizing the 
issue by such comments as these, “What differ- 
ence does it make whether a law is constitutional! 
or not when people are starving and in distress 
—the law of self-preservation ought to be above 
the Constitution. You can’t eat the Constitu- 
tion!” 

To this, the reply might well be made: “Yes, 
but without the Constitution you may not eat 
at all.” 

And without liberty, it might be asked, do the 
oppressed anywhere in the world enjoy the food 
they eat? The collapse of ordered government 
has always meant the collapse of values, unem- 
ployment increases—distress for the average 
man. 

It is being said that “America is different” and 
that “it can’t happen here.” Fears of a dictator- 
ship are declared fanciful—talk of breaking down 
our institutions is scorned as mere nonsense— 
just a bit of temporary hysteria. 

This is not merely the chorus of those who 
would anesthetize their opposition but it is the 
voice of those various supporters of the king- 
can-do-no-wrong theory at Washington who are 
either unable or unwilling to discern anything 
on the horizon that remotely resembles a de- 
struction of constitutional government or indi- 
vidual liberty. 

This same attitude is held by easy-going per- 
sons who have been persuaded to believe that 
all ingenuity to relieve distress by public action 
was exhausted when the set of laws, known as 
the New Deal, was put on the statute books and 
that no other laws within the Constitution could 
possibly have been written. The pigeon holes 
of Government bureaus are filled with memo- 
randa and constructive proposals for economic 
reform and readjustment well within constitu- 
tional authority. 


‘Soaking the Umpire’ 

We shall not adjust majority and minority 
viewpoints in America and bring about the 
needed cooperation for recovery by taking away 
the power of the courts—by “soaking the um- 
pire.” The Supreme Court of the United States 
has behind it the heritage of centuries of ex- 
perience in understanding the injustices that 
arise when principles are set aside for temporary 
applause or for ephemeral advantages. The 
answer made by Woodrow Wilson to such strate- 
gems several years ago is pertinent today. 

“To buy temporary ease and convenience,” he 
wrote, “for the performance of a few great tasks 
of the hour at the expense of that (a breakdown 
of our constitutional principles) would be to pay 
too great a price and to cheat all generations 
for the sake of one.” 

And it is that answer which will be made again 
and again in American history when the people 
are given an opportunity to understand the dif- 
ierence between an immutable principle of right 
and wrong and a momentary device that brushes 
aside the principle itself. 

The experience of centuries has taught the 
Anglo-Saxon people what is right and wrong, 
tyrannical and oppressive, unreasonable or reas- 
onable, intolerant or tolerant—it has engraved 
cn our jurisprudence the essential characteris- 
tics of despotism or freedom. These require no 
great powers of discernment, no technical knowl- 
edge of the law, to be recognized as they come 
and go over the horizon with the sunrise and 
sunset of human liberty throughout the world. 
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NEXT WEEK 
} Spo next week’s issue will appear 

an article by Donald R. Richberg 
on “The Need for Constitutional 


Growth by Construction or Amend- | 
ment.” 











What Lobby Inquiry 
Shows About Groups 


Opposing New Deal accompanied by two Negroes. 





~~ Committee lost 


League sponsors, among others. 
Vance Muse, Texas manager for 
the Committee, admitted under 
questioning that he had circulated 
in the South pictures of Mrs. Roose- 
velt entering a Negro gathering and 


The Sentinels of the Republic 
were shown to have drawn their 


Senate Lobby 


largest support from the Pitcairn 
family at Pittsburgh, Pa. Smaller 
contributors included a number of 
Liberty League backers. 

The Sentinels, according to testi- 


mony, have conducted campaigns | 


against publicity for income tax re- 
turns, against the Social Security 
Act and other New Deal measures. 


A letter from Alexander Lincoln, 
president of the organization, was 
placed in the record expressing the 
sentiment that “the Jewish threat 
is areal one.” The letter was in an- 
swer to one from a New Jersey 
lawyer denouncing “the Jewish 
brigade Roosevelt brought to Wash- 
ington.” 





its fight to ca (occ 


$10,000 for legal counsel, the House 
refusing concurrence, it went stead- 
ily ahead in its task of showing who 
are the sponsors of several anti- 
New Deal organizations and how the 
organizations work 

The three groups investigated 
during the week were the Farmers 
Independence Council, the Southern 
Committee to Uphold the Constitu- 
tion and the Sentinels of the Re- 
public. 

Drift of questioning related to pos- 
sible links between these organiza- 
tions and the Liberty League. 


LINKS TO LIBERTY LEAGUE 

The Farmers Independence Coun- 
cil was shown to have maintained 
headquarters in Liberty League of- 
fices in Chicago and Washington. 
Contributors’ lists showed many 
supporters in common, including 
several members of the duPont 
family. A number of prominent 
packers and millers also appeared 
in the roll of supporters. Chief 
object of the Council was to oppose 
the New Deal farm program. 

One witness, Kurt Grunwald, an 
organizer, defiec the commiftee in 
refusing to disclose the names of 
members he was instrumental in 
adding to the Council. 

The president of the Council, 
Stanley F. Morse, had refused to 
obey the Senate committee’s sum- 
mons unless ordered by subpoena. 
His action, he said, was taken on 
advice of Silas Strawn. 

Mr. Strawn, it was recalled by the 
committee, is the man who obtained 
an injunction against the commit- 
tee to prevent issuance of a blanket 
subpoena of his telegrams. 

The Southern Committee to Up- 
hold the Constitution, which had 
backed Governor Eugene Talmadge 
of Georgia as a Democratic op- 
ponent of President Roosevelt, was 
shown to have been backed in turn 
by Pierre S. duPont and John J. 
Raskob, both prominent Liberty 
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conditions, ever alert to the 
latest transit advancements 
... seeking, always seeking, 
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...AND TO THE ME 


I 1935, carrying millions of peo- 
ple over the amazing total of 
18,400,000,000 passenger miles... 
speeding onward, each day and 
every day, through rain and storm 
... undaunted by fog, sleetand snow 
... the railroads of this nation wrote 
a memorable safety chapter in their 
colorful history. For in 1935 nota sin- 
gle passenger fatality resulted from a 
train accident in the United States! 

Here indeed, is justification for 
the ceaseless, untiring efforts of thou- 
sands of skilled railroad men...men 
whose lives are devoted to your safe, 
rapid, comfortable transportation. 
Day and night they work, under all 
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new ways and means by which to 
make your journeys even more pleas- 
ant and agreeable. 

But most important of all, is your 
safety. Constant vigilance protects 
you. Keen, diligent, wide-awake 
men... modern, dependable safety 
devices...very finest equipment... 
all coordinate to keep you secure. 
You can trust American railroads, 
where safety is the guiding principle. 
Safety is the watchword of the New 
York Central System. In the last 
eight years, during which this rail- 
road has served America’s millions 
with rapid travel for over twenty-five 
billion passenger miles, not a 
single passenger fatality has 
been due to a train accident! 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 
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BUSINESS pushes ahead in the face of un- 
certainties. 
* * x 

The President talks of panaceas. Shows 

what he has in mind if re-elected. 
: = 8 

Government planners have their troubles in 

Congress. 
ok Be * 

Difficulties abroad reflect on the American 
scene. . 

BUSINESS is pushing ahead in the face of in- 
creased uncertainties. 

Nearly all indexes of business activity are at 
the high for the year, following a March slump. 
Government forecasters now predict that indus- 
trial production is headed higher than at any 
time since 1929. 

The volume of retail trade is in an unusual 
rise. 

Yet other factors are hardly in line with poli- 
cies that business leaders have insisted are neces- 
sary for recovery. ' 

The Federal deficit is larger than a year ago, 
and the Federal debt larger than the President 
expected it to be on July 1, 1937. Even so, gov- 
ernment bonds are moving higher as idle funds 
seek an outlet. 

Speculative markets, in both securities and 
commodities, have been unsettled. A year of al- 
most uninterrupted advance may account for the 
hesitation in stocks. Farm commodities are in- 
fluenced just now by weather and crop prospects. 

The result is that wholesale prices no longer 
are showing weekly advances and price inflation 
talk is discounted. 

Mr. Roosevelt made it clear during the past 
week that he is still thinking in terms of experi- 
ments and is not accepting the tHeory that all 
the country needs to do to recover is to balance 
the budget and give industry a free hand. 

Government officials, whose business it is to 


—Underwood & Underwood 


COTTON’S CUSHION 
Senator Ellison D. Smith, (left) chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, is endeavoring with 
the aid of committee investigator Alfred S. Wyllie 
(right) to solve the drop in the price of cotton 
which has cost the Government, holding thousands 
of bales, millions of dollars. 











analyze the business picture, believe that the 
dominating factor continues to be the volume of 
government spending. 

Thus far there is little evidence in the figures 
that election uncertainties are having much in- 
fluence 


President’s Program 


Balanced Budget and Gold 
Currency Have No Place 


WHat Mr. Roosevelt is thinking and planning 
has an influence on business thinking and 
planning. 

The President at Baltimore on April 13 showed 
what he has on his mind in the way of govern- 
mental policy. In his speech (which is printed in 
full text on page 5) he revealed that the ex- 
perience of the years since 1933 has failed to 
shake his confidence in the theory of recovery 
by spreading work and dividing up more evenly 
the fruits of a policy of balanced scarcity. 

Mr. Roosevelt expressed himself as bored by 
“panaceas,” among which he listed: 

1.—The reestablishment of a dollar with a def- 
inite gold content. 

2—The return to a full gold standard with 
paper money convertible into gold which would 
be privately owned. 

3.—A venture by the United States into the 
role of world banker as a means of restoring in- 
ternational trade. 

4.—A b:.'anced budget. 

Addressing the youth of the country, the Presi- 
Gé:it wanted to know: 

“Is there opportunity, is there work today, is 
there assurance for tomorrow? Is this the prac- 
tical definite answer you are looking for? Most 
important of all, is there even a recognition in 
that type of panacea of the fact that the youth 
of America has any problems at all?” 


PLAN THAT IS OFFERED 

What, then, does the President offer as a pro- 
gram that might meet the needs of the young 
people for jobs and for opportunity to make use 
of their abilities? 

He suggests: 


chool un- 


First, that young people be kept in 
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Business Perks Up in the Face of Uncertainties—Mr. Roosevelt Hints at New 


+ Experiments—lInflation Signs Lacking + 








—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


CONCERNING “ESPIONAGE” 





MEETING on a resolution to investigate violations of the right of free speech and assembly and interference with the right of labor to 
~~ organize and bargain collectively the Senate Education and Labor sub-committee hears T. C. Townsend (left photo), counsel for the 
United Mine Workers of America. Center photo, left to right, Senator Murphy of Iowa; George A. Patterson, president, Associated Em- 


ployes of South Chicago Works, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, and Senator LaFollette, chairman of the committee. 
. Warren Madden, chairman, National Labor Relations Board, also quizzed by the Senate investigators. 


til they are 18. The best governmental esti- 


mates suggest that about 1,000,000 persons 
under that age are working. 

Second, that persons over 65, working in in- 
dustry, be retired with assurance of security for 
the remainder of their days. The estimate is 
that about 1,000,000 persons over that age are 
at work. 

Third, that work be spread in industry 
through a limit on the hours of work, as under 
NRA codes. 

Fourth, that industry be required to pay min- 
imum wages, also in much the manner of NRA. 


MUCH LIKE THE NRA 

But, it is asked, did not NRA codes seek to 
establish those policies in industry, and did not 
NRA codes collapse because they increased the 
cost of production and the prices of goods faster 
than the increase in purchasing power of the 
people? 

In other words: Was not NRA an attempt to 
recover though a policy of controlled production 
in industry, just as AAA has been an attempt 
to apply controlled production to agriculture? 

Impartial studies by Brookings Institution and 
by others have resulted in an affirmative answer. 

"However, the Brookings study did point out 
that NRA might have been a success if some 
way could have been found to hold down prices 
until the effect of higher wages could have been 
felt. 

Mr. Roosevelt appears—from his public and 
private comments—to be convinced that the NRA 
failure waS one of administration rather than 


one of basic policy. 


SHORTER HOURS; SAME PAY 

In the event of his return to office, industry 
can expect to see a revival of the idea of spread- 
ing work through shorter hours and of main- 
taining wages by minimum rates of pay. 

But how can that idea be made to stand legally 
in the face of the Supreme Court’s NRA decision? 

Two methods are in the back of the Presi- 
dent’s mind. 

One, as revealed by Donald Richberg, former 
close White House adviser and NRA official, is 
through voluntary codes in industry. 

The second, as revealed by the President and 
still held in reserve in Congress, is through a re- 
quirement that all industries selling to the Gov- 
ernment must maintain definite hour and wage 
standards. 

The President also-showed by his speech that 
he intends to push along with Youth Adminis- 
tration subsidies to high school pupils and col- 
lege students, as well as with the CCC camps. 

And he sees results from old-age pension plans 
now being subsidized by the Federal Govern- 
ment 


THE BUDGET AND OUR MONEY 


But, basically, most attention was attracted by 
the evidence that Mr. Roosevelt shows little con- 
cern over the state of the Federal budget and 
that he continues to be cool toward orthodox 
theories about money. He regards government 
as the factor best able to make adjustments that 
will bring recovery. 

This viewpoint is in direct conflict with that 
of business leaders. 

They continue to insist that the first requisite 
of recovery is a balanced Federal budget, and 
that the next is a currency tied directly to gold 
and stabilized in relation to other world cur- 
rencies. 

Out of these developments, they argue, would 
flow confidence in the future and, possessing con- 
fidence, business would proceed to borrow and to 
spend, expanding plant, modernizing equipment 
and venturing into new enterprises that would 
give an estimated millions of jobs. 

Business opponents of the President refer to 
his plans for Government-controlled recovery as 
“panaceas.” 

Now the President applies the same description 








to the formula offered by business. 
Which one is right might be determined in the 
years just ahead. 


Tangles For the Planners 


Congress Manifests Tendency 
To Have a Say in Things 


‘THE Government planners are having their 
trials and tribulations with Congress at the 
moment. 

They are determined to use the Federal tax- 
ing powers to work some of their projected busi- 
ness reforms. 

But they find that the tax they have worked 
out on undistributed corporation income—+rie- 
signed to equalize the corporate tax load and to 
check what planners consider over-saving by 
corporations—is so filled with loopholes that 
there is danger of huge revenue leaks. 

The House Ways and Means Committee sought 
to plug one hole this past week by classifying 
stock dividends as actual undistributed income 
subject to the proposed big new tax. A Supreme 
Court ruling probably would be necessary before 
that classification could stand. 

Committee members find that about as soon 
as they plug up one hole another appears. 

Sentiment is increasing for retention of the 
present taxes on corporations with an added tax 
on undistributed corporation income. The trou- 
ble with that plan is, as Treasury officials see it, 
that the courts probably would hold that after 
income had been taxed once, the new tax would 
be a tax on capital and illegal. 


HOUSING TANGLE ACUTE 


The tax tangle is only a little more acute than 
the housing tangle. 


Planners have been at work for a year trying 


to decide on a Federal housing policy for con- 
struction of low-cost dwellings for low-income 
families. 

Senator Wagner finally evolved a formula that 
appeared to please everybody. He offered the 
formula in the form of a bill that would provide 
a basis for Federal-State-local cooperation in 
long-range low-cost housing construction. 

Now the Senate finds that what appeared to 
please everybody actually seems to please no- 
body. Unless the White House takes direct in- 
terest in the plan and puts steam behind it, the 
bill will die. 

Even more serious trouble confronts two other 
plans—one for harnessing the power of the moon 
to make electricity on the Bay of Fundy, and the 
other to cut a canal across Florida. 

Both of these plans were sponsored by Mr. 
Roosevelt. This week he admitted that both 
were dead unless Congress changed its mind 
and voted funds for their continuance. 

The Passamaquoddy moon-harnessing plan is 
advanced to the point where the Government 
has built a million dollar model community in 
the Maine woods, and the Florida ship canal 
has had millions of WPA dollars spent on it. 


THE SPENDERS IN DISPUTE 


When it comes to spending plans the old split 
is occurring between two schools of planners. 

Harry L. Hopkins, with the backing of the 
President, is. holding out before Congress for a 
lump appropriation of $1,500,000,000 to continue 
WPA. 

Harold L. Ickes, with the backing of important 
Congressmen, is angling for $700,000,000 out of 
that billion and a half to use for large-scale 
PWA projects. 

Mr. Hopkins argués that WPA is giving 3,000,- 
000 jobs with its money, while PWA is giving 
only 52,000 jobs with its money. But Mr. Ickes 
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argues that the indirect effect of spending on 
heavy projects has a stronger effect on business. 

Plans for new river valley authorities to dupli- 
cate TVA are being postponed until after 
election. 

Planning troubles are numerous, even with- 
out taking into consideration AAA’s new soil 
conservation problems, and the fact that, at 
least temporarily, NRA is out of the picture. 


Problem of the Tariffs 


Many Insist Real Recovery 
Waits Upon Adjustment 


Not all is serene in the ranks of the laissez- 
"faire advocates either. 

If their expectation of natural recovery is to 
be realized according to the customary pattern, 
then a way must be opened to surplus American 
farm products in markets abroad and foreign 
outlets must develop for surplus American 
capital. 

Normal, unplanned and uncontrolled recovery, 
as orthodox economists explain, is not something 
that comes to one country alone. 

But what does a look around the world show? 

Chiefly, that little progress is being reported 
in the attempts to straighten out Europe’s po- 
litical troubles. These are accentuated by the 
pressure on German and Italian dictators who 
have to provide diversions to take the minds of 
their people from internal economic difficulties. 

Until political troubles abroad show signs of 
clearing, Treasury officials see little chance of 
Stabilizing the important world currencies. 

And until these principal currencies are stabi- 
lized, the State Department and other agencies 
interested in tariff policy, see little hope for any 
important results from this country’s reciprocal 
trade agreements or for downward adjustment 
of tariff barriers, 

Without tariff adjustment of a broad charac- 
ter, few responsible officials or business execu- 
tives expect any really important revival of 
world trade. 

Lacking broad world trade, with exchange of 
goods and its opportunities for profitable outlet 
for surplus farm and industrial goods and for 
surplus capital, the laissez-faire advocates read- 
ily admit that recovery of a type that would ab- 
sorb this country’s unemployed is unlikely to 
develop. 

The alternative, as the Government’s experts 
see it, is this: 

Either there must be a readjustment or cur- 
rencies and tariffs, with world trade revival, or 
there must be exercise of governmental controls 
to compensate for the controls of world markets. 
To them the New Deal is just a sample of what 
is in store if the United States is going to 
achieve recovery all by itself. 


Brighter Skies Forecast 


Heavy Industries Still Lag 
But Others Are Confident 


“HE move in business now getting under way 

is one that the Government’s forecasters pre- 

dict will continue, with slight Summer inter- 
ruptions, through the remainder of this year. 

All of the figures on first half of April trade 
now - filtering into Washington reflect an im- 
portant spurt in activity. Retail trade is the 
best since early in the depression. 

Spring floods, which slowed trade in March, 
caused a loosing of purchasing power during 
April as communities started to work out of 
their trouble. WPA money and larger farm in- 
come added to the stream of buying. 


Automobile companies are expecting to sell 


a 











4,500,000 or 5,000,000 cars this year—near the all- 
time record. Consumption goods industries 
are just about back to normal. This is reflected 
in the index of manufacturing activity, which 
now is around 100. 

But there still is a decided lag in the heavy 
goods industries, which now harbor the biggest 
pool of the unemployed. 

Building construction, while improving, is far 
behind even a fair showing. Home construction 
is expected this year to give some impetus to this 
industry. 

During the first quarter of 1935 not far from 
$1,000,000,000 worth of securities were floated. 
Almost none of this money, however, was for 
new construction or new capital in industry. 
Just about all of it went to refinance securities 
on a lower-interest basis. 

When industry starts to borrow for plant re- 
placement and for expansion then more of the 
assayers of the industrial situation will be ready 
to admit that the pick-up now under way will 
serve to absorb an important part of the un- 
employed. 


The Trend of Prices 


Prediction of Inflation 
Has Not Materialized 


F price inflation is on the way, due to budget 

deficits and dollar devaluation — as many 
predictions have it—then its progress is becom- 
ing exceedingly slow. 

That fact is revealed in price indices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

The NICB finds that the dollar bought more 
of the same goods in March than it had been 
able to buy in February. But compared with a 
year ago, its purchasing power was down 2.1 per 
cent, and, compared with 1933, it was off 15.3 
per cent. 

In other words, in March of this year the 
average worker found that his income bought 
a trifle more than it bought in February, but, 
unless the number of dollars in that income had 





—Underwood & Underwood 
“MUM’S THE WORD” 
Senator Guffey of Pennsylvania, leaving the White 
House last week after a conference with the Presi- 
dent, said there was nothing he could say but ob- 
servers believed that the fate of the Guffey Coal 
Act was the topic of discussion. 











increased, it bought 15.3 per cent less than in 
April, 1933. 


FOOD DOWN; RENTALS UP 


The chief fact brought out in the NICB re- 
port is that food prices have been going down 
of late. The reason for that is that processing 
taxes have come out of the cost, and also farm 
prices have been lower. Yet the lower prices are 
not cutting into total farm income because 
farmers have more to sell now that the effects 
of the 1934 drought are wearing off. 

Rents are continuing to point upward and are 
now 10 per cent higher than one year ago and 
nearly 20 per cent above April, 1933. 

Clothing costs are tending downward and are 
2.6 per cent under last year at this time. Fuel 
costs are about the same, while sundries con- 
tinue to point upward. 

These facts have an important meaning to 
industry, because they suggest that the pressure 
for wage increases that was present when prices 
and costs of living were rising rapidly during 
1933 and 1934 now will be less acute. 


COMMODITY PRICES 


When it comes to wholesale commodity prices, 
somewhat the same story is told by figures of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

They show that commodity prices as a whole 
actually were lower In the week of April 11 this 
year than in the same week last year. They 
stand at 79.5 per cent of the 1926 average, as 
compared with 79.9 a year ago. 

The gain from the low point has been more 
than 30 per cent, but the bulk of this gain oc- 
curred before President Roosevelt set out de- 
liberately to bring an increase in prices by buy- 
ing gold and devaluing the dollar. 

Mr. Roosevelt, whenever asked, has_ replied 
that prices still are not as high as he believes 
that they should be to ease the load on the 
backs.of debtors. But the experience of the 
past year, as reflected in official figures, shows 
that the effect of dollar devaluation has not 
been active in pushing commodity prices higher. 

Officials agree that there is nothing in the 
figures to show signs of a definite price inflation 
of any rapid sort. 

Owen Scorr. 
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The United States News 
tists estimate the damage at about | and 32 other kinds of insects. ending in 1934 than at any other 
two billion dollars annually, al- ee time in the history of Govern- 


D Oo most half of which is caused by I ESS rain fell on the United | ment records. The highest rain- 
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the boll weevil, corn ear worm, | * States during the four years | fall on record was in the 1880's. 
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ude To New “Hunger March”? 


WPA vs. PWA 


(THE battle continues— 

On one side is Harold Ickes, 
(Photo No. 1, left) Secretary of the 
Interior and commander of the 
“heavy relief” forces—the PWA. 

On the other side is Harry L. Hop- 
kins, (Photo No. 1, right), com- 
mander of the “light relief” forces— 
the WPA and allied alphabets. 

Their year old controversy revolv- 
ing about the manner of handling re- 
lief funds has its roots in several fac- 
tors. Prominent is personality. 

Administrator Hopkins may go 
down in history as the biggest and 
faster “spender.” Since the early 
days of the CWA, a stream of billions 
of dollars has blazed its way from his 
desk in Washington to the far cor- 
ners of the country. Under this 
rapid-fire tempo, continued into WPA, 
the Federal dollars have been poured 
out with most of the responsibility be- 
ing centered in the hands of State 
and local authorities. 

Secretary Ickes may go down in 
history as the No. 1 protector of pub- 
lic money. * A rigid official Washing- 
ton control has been exercised on all 
expenditures. His organization has 
been built along tight lines. His 
staff of skilled technjcians know 
public works. 

The PWA’s tempo is paced to a 
walk. The WPA is paced to a gallop. 

Now the two organizations are rac- 
ing for a new prize—the proposed 
$1,500,000,000 relief budget for the 
next fiscal year. 


RECORD TO DATE 


Their record to date gives a clue 
to the possible winner: 

The latest available report by Mr. 
Hopkins shows WPA employment has 
reached the record total of 3,853,000 
persons. Of these, 3,039,000 are em- 
ployed directly under the WPA, the 
balance being divided between the 
CCC and other Federal agencies co- 
operating under the program. 

The greatest proportion of the bil- 
lions so far allocated have gone for 
highways, road and street projects 
(Photo No. 2). Other important types 
are parks and playgrounds, water 
supply and sewer systems, educa- 
tional, professional and clerical proj- 
ects. In these latter three fall the 
so-called “boondoggling” projects, 
which range all the way from puppet- 
shows (Photo No. 3) to cabinet- 
making. 

The PWA’s record (Photo No. 4), re- 
veals that construction of schools and 
other educational buildings is the pre- 
dominant type of work undertaken, 51 
per cent of all projects being of 
this type. Water systems are the sec- 
ond largest group, and buildings other 
than schools are third. The total em- 
ployment on PWA non-Federal proj- 
ects stood at 14,000 persons on Decem- 
ber 28. It is anticipated that this num- 
ber will increase rapidly during the 
Spring. 

Another point in the record: 

A study issued by Secretary Ickes 
indicates that the PWA reemployment 
costs On a per man year basis are 
substantially lower than thoge of 
WPA. 

So much for the record. 

In the background are the wrangles, 
sSub-rosa spikings, relief strikes, and 
other factors. 


THREAT OF STRIKES 


Both the PWA and WPA have had 
their taste of strikes. In New York 
recently, Representative Marcantonia 
led an unsuccessful attempt to march 
on the city’s relief headquarters. 
(Photo No. 5.) Other sporadic de- 
monstrations keep cropping up in 
cities and towns. 

Less than a fortnight ago Capitol 
Hill and the Executive Mansion 
viewed the spectacle of hundreds of 
relief workers and unemployed 
(Photo No. 6) protesting against cur- 
tailment of the WPA and received de- 
mands from leaders of the marchers 
for a $6,000,000,000 program for di- 
rect and work relief for next year. 

As things stand now: 

In the cards a $1,500,000,000 work 
program. The care of the unemploy- 
ables to continue under the States 
and local communities. The program 
itself leaves little hope, at present, for 
a continuance of the long range pub- 
lic works program. The President 
has intimated as much himself. Late 
last week he told newspapermen the 
more money that is earmarked for 
long-time projects—the more money 
is required. 

As to the upsurging bloc in Con- 
gress seeking by use of a mass peti- 
tion to give the PWA $700,000,000 of 
the total—it seems destined to bring 
a virtual showdown on the two poli- 
cies of relief—the stacatto short-time 
projects of the WPA and the cautious, 
“show something for your money” 
type of PWA projects. 

The next few weeks will tell. 

Derex Fox. 


That 


ss [ INDENBURG,” the new Ger- 


man dirigible, will begin in 
May a regular schedule of flights 
between this country and Ger- 
many. The Navy Department has 
given the German company per- 
mission to use its hangar facilities 
at Lakehurst. 

x * * 
NATIONAL banks as a whole 
~ operated at a profit during 1935 
for the first time in four years. 

x *k * 

A GASOLINE-ALCOHOL 
*” blend makes a_ satisfactory 
fuel for automobiles but to get the 
maximum benefits of the proposed 
“farm fuel” engines should be re- 
designed. That is the conclusion 
of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards from recent studies it has 
made. 

x wk * 
[NTERSTATE Commerce Com- 

mission figures show that re- 
ceivership or bankruptcy now 
claims more than one-fourth of 
the railroad mileage in the United 
States. 

xk 

MONEY is now available to the 

Treasury on a _ nine-months 
loan basis at an interest rate of 
less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

x * 

~EAPLANE bases are eligible 

projects for development with 
WPA funds. Eugene L. Vidal, 
Director of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce, has urged that more 
cities provide facilities of this type. 

xk * 


RESIDENT Roosevelt, in ac- 
cordance with his promise when 
he vetoed Congress’ $50,000,000 
crop and seed loan bill, now has 
made $37,000,000 available for 
emergency crop loans. Last week 
he authorized allocation of an ad- 
ditional $17,000,000 of emergency 
funds for this purpose to be used 
in addition to an earlier allocation 
of $20,000,000. 
x kw 
NO taxes are levied on the alco- 
hol used by almost 6,000 hos- 
pitals, laboratories and educa- 
tional institutions in this coun- 
try. 
xk * 
AN economic loss equal to about 
one-fifth of the nation’s total 
food bill is caused by insect pests. 


| Department of Agriculture scien- 
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® Frigidaire’s new low price water 
cooler makes it possible to have an 
abundant supply of cool, refreshing 
water in your office. Water con- 
veniently near and always just the 
right temperature—for health and 
real thirst-quenching satisfaction. 
The cost is amazingly low, actually 
less than ice... 15¢ a day buys it... 
as little as 2c a day runs it. 


G 





Available for either bottled water or 
city pressure connection. Handsome 
design, bronze Duco finish. Har- 
monizes with all types of furnish- 
ings. ForGeneral and PrivateOffices, 
Reception Rooms, Show Rooms, 
There is Frigidaire equipment for 
every water-cooling need. See your 
nearest dealer or write Frigidaire 

Corp. Dept., 64-43, Dayton, O. 
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THE GIGANTIC 


AFTER working at top speed for 
“the past two and a half months 
the Treasury now estimates that it 
will be impossible to complete its 


bonus paying assignment by June 
15, the date set by law. The task 
has been too great. 

Half the veterans will receive 


bonus checks and bonds on time but 
the other half will have to wait 
awhile. 

The operation of paying the vet- 
erans’ bonus is one of the most gi- 
gantic tasks in the Government’s 
history. The full amount of the 
bonus involves a sum larger than 
the total cost of the Civil War. 

Not only is the amount of money 
large but so is the amount of work 
involved in the payment of what is 
due to more than 3,500,000 veterans. 
Already more than 2,700,000 bonus 
applications have been filed. 

Each application must be checked 





and the veteran’s service record 
verified by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Then the amount of the 
bonus is figured. If there is a loan 
outstanding—and there is in three- 
quarters of the cases—the full 


amount of the loan must be de- 
ducted. So must all _ interest 
charges up to October 1, 1931. In- 


terest after that date has been can- 
celled. 


MILLIONS OF BONDS AND CHECKS 


Meanwhile other preparations 
have been taking plaee in the 
Treasury Department. After a de- 
sign for the bonus bond had been 
approved, plates had to be made. 
Then the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing began engraving about 
38,000,000 bonds. Millions of checks 
also had to be printed. 

Under the terms of the immedi- 
ate payment act passed last Janu- 


TASK OF PAYING BONUS 





ary over the veto of President 
Roosevelt, all bonus bonds are of 
$50 denomination. Each veteran 
is entitled to receive as many of 
these bonds as have a face value 
equal to the highest multiple of $50 
in the amount certified as due him. 
A Treasury check is made out for 
the small balance. 

When the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion notifies the Treasury how much 
is due an individual veteran, a 
check is filled out for the odd 
amount of less than $50. 


HEAVY PRELIMINARY COST 


Next step is to forward the com- 
pleted checks to the Federal Re- 
serve banks. These banks make 
out the bonds and register each one 
in the veteran’s name. After that 
the bonds and checks are wrapped 


into individual packages and turned | 


over to the Post Office Department 





GET A TOUGH TRUCK 


FOR TOUGH JOBS 





FEATURES 


lic brakes. 


transmission. 


cost.) 


J Chrome nickel iron en- 


gine blocks. 


J Tough LO-EX aluminum 


alloy pistons. 


J 7-bearing crankshaft, 


fully machined. 


Famous Reo-built, Gold 


CHECK THESE 


internal, sealed, hydrau- 
Vv Reo long-lived 4-speed 


Vv Reo 2-speed axie unit 
(optional at slight extra 







Crown and Silver Crown 3 ne — 


SPEEDWAGONS 


AND TRUCKS 


REO MOTOR CAR CO. 
LANSING, MICH. 


to 4-6 tons. 


Reo Speedwagons and 


Trucks range from 4 $ 
Pfices from 
$445 up, chassis f. o. b. 
Lansing, plus tax. * 4 
‘on Chassis, f. o. b. 
Lansing, plus tax. 
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-»»We keep it out of Worcester Salt with 


the rust-proof metal... MONEL METAL 





for registry, so that they can be 
mailed out on June 15. 

All this takes time and costs 
money. The cost of all these opera- 
tions is calculated at $12,000,000. 
This includes the cost of materials 
and the pay of hundreds of tempo- 
rary employes engaged for this 
purpose. 

There are in all 3,518,191 veter- 
ans entitled to receive a bonus. 
The Treasury estimates that the 
maximum number that wil] re- 
ceive their checks and bonds on 
time will be 2,000,000. The other 
700,000 who have already filed their 
applications will have to wait a few 
weeks. 

In many of these cases a great 
deal of correspondence has been 
necessary. This has slowed up the 
process considerably, but the vari- 
ous agencies have been doing their 
utmost to hurry matters along. 

Checks received by the veterans 
will be cashable the same as any 
other check and will pass through 






Dealers in 
General Motors Cars 
offer... 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
10 SUIT Yo PURSE 


CHEVROLET CARS AND TRUCKS - PONTIAC -OLDSMOBILE 
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the ordinary banking channels. 
Veterans desiring to cash their 
registered bonds will have to 


identify themselves at one of the 
special disbursement offices which 
will operate through local post of- 
fices. 

In some of the smaller cities with 
post offices not designated as dis- 
bursing offices, veterans will be re- 
quired to execute a transfer.at their 
local post office. Their bonds will 
then be forwarded to a disbursing 
office and a check mailed back to 
them. 

BONDS A PRIME INVESTMENT 

Veterans who hold on to their 
bonds will receive 3 per cent inter- 
est on the face value of the bonds 
until they mature in 1945. No in- 
terest will be paid unless they are 
held at least a full year. 

Officers of many veteran organiza- 
tions have announced that they 
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by CHARLES H. DICKSON 
Vice President in charge of Manu- 
facture, Worcester Sait Company 














1. You ‘use’ about four pecks, or seventy 
pounds, of salt every year. But of course 
you don’t eat all that. Most of it never 
gets near your salt cellar. It’s used for you 
by various industries: 

2. Butter and cheese makers, meat and 
food packers, bakers and livestock raisers 








decay. However, our Monel Metal resists 
all the forms of corrosion we meet, and 
our salt is so pure that it bears the official 
seal of acceptance of the American Medi- 
cal Association, Committee on Foods. 
6. And while salt grains are not exces- 
sively hard, 1,000,000 pounds a day 
would soon wear away most metals. But 
not Monel Metal. It is tough. Our pack- 


and textile, soap, chemical and dye manu- 
facturers all use salt. 

3. The worst enemy of any peck of salt 
is rust. And yet salt and brine are Na- 
ture’s two worst rust breeders. So no 
wonder our hardest job is to keep rust out! 


4. Over 25 years ago we discovered that 





aging machines prove that. 

7. Even if YOUR factory processes 
DON’T rival Mr. Dickson’s in corrosion 
or wear...or your products require such a 
high standard of purity... still there are 





“ tre 
app ontaining approximately 
twe rade third copp: 
4ONE 
/ wat Mone! Mets ined, sunelted, refined. rolled 
— = anc warieted suleiy by international Nickel. 


Monel Metal doesn’t rust even in our 
rotary driers, handling wet salt. Since 
then we’ ve learned about other valuable 
properties, too. 

5. For instance, there’d be no advan- 
tage in keeping out rust if we opened the 
door to some other form of metallic 





many ways in which Monel Metal can 
save money for you and improve the qual- 
ity of the things you sell. Ask INCO for 
the evidence. Address: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, WN. Y¥. 


MONEL METAL 





The decline of the 
“Gas Barrel” 














ORN in livery stables and blacksmith the Orange Disc have completely shed the 
shops shortly after the turn of the 


century, early service stations were merely 


old “gas barrel” philosophy. 


3 ’ : They have become, in effect, department 
crude dispensaries for gasoline. stores for the motorist. At modern Gulf 

The fuel usually reposed in a barrel 
perched high in the stable rafters, and was 


drained off by an ordinary garden hose. 


stations, you can buy not merely the finest 


gasolines and motor oils, but a complete 





line of automotive and household conven 
As the automobile changed from a curi- iences—from tires to penetrating oil, and 
osity to a commonplace, the gas barrel van- 
ished from the American scene. But its 


philosophy lingered on. 


GULFPRIDE @ GULFLUBE 
GULF AUTO CLEANER 
GULF AUTO WAx 
GULF ELECTRIC MOTOR OIL 
GULFSPRAY INSECT KILLER 
GULF PENETRATING OIL 
GULF SPOT REMOVER 
GULF LIGHTER FLUID 
GULFOIL . GULFWAX 
GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY 


from insect spray to furniture polish. 


A few of these products are listed at the 
right. Every one of them has been born 
under the watchful eye of the Gulf Quality 
Control laboratories. Every one of them has 


Even today, a few service stations are 
still just filling stations—mere dispensaries 
for gasoline, But few such stations bear the 


emblem of Gulf. 
For we like to think that stations wearing 


won its badge of merit, its symbol of quality 
—the Gulf Orange Disc. Gu/f Oil Corporation 
of Pennsylvania ...Gulf Refining Company. I} 
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GLOWLY but surely the tax bill of 

1936 is being drafted. In its pres- 
ent temporary form it is 230 pages 
long. An entirely new revenue act 
is being contemplated. 

The new tax measure will revamp 
the entire corporation tax system of 
the Federal Government as it is 
known today. Major change is the 
tax on undistributed earnings rec- 
ommended by President Roosevelt. 

Many problems requiring special 
attention have delayed the final 
drafting of the House bill. Chief of 
these has been the question of how 
to tax earnings of corporations 
heavily burdened with debts. An- 
other has been the problem of how 
to close up all the technical loop- 
holes which might result in tax 


+ 





evasion and lower revenue for the | 


Government. 


THE DEBT FACTOR 
Present indications are that cor- 
porations in debt will be granted 





Bill Taking Shape Largely in Form 
Asked by President—Some Modifica- 
tions—Substitute Proposed 





that date will be granted no special [ the measure explained that the 


treatment. From these debts must 
be deducted any accumulated prof- 


its or earnings existing last Janu- | 


ary 1. 

To take advantage of the 22% 
per cent tax rate, eligible corpora- 
tions will be required to file special 
tax returns at the end of this year. 
In this return they must specify 
the full amounts of their debts 
dating before March 3 and in addi- 
tion they must present a definite 
plan for liquidating them over a pe- 


riod of five or more years. 


a special tax rate of 22% per cent | 


on that part of their earnings that 
is used to reduce their debts. This 
rate will apply in place of the 
higher rates payable by other cor- 
porations that do not distribute 
their earnings to stockholders. 

The special rate applies only to 
debts incurred before March 3, 
1936, the date on which President 
Roosevelt sent his tax message to 
Congress. Debts incurred after 


Then, in following years the cor- 
poration would be entitled to the 
2214 per cent rate on the amount 
it had previously agreed to set aside 
while the rest of their earnings 
would be taxable the same as those 


| of any other corporation. 





Railroads are not to receive the 
special treatment for which their 
representatives pleaded at the public 
hearings and which is_ being 
granted to banks and insurance 
companies. Members of the sub- 
committee in charge of drafting 








THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO, 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR YEAR 1935 


‘THE Annual Report of the President and Directors for the 
year 1935 is being mailed to Stockholders of record. Operat- 
ing results and other matters of interest are summarized as 


follows: 


CONDENSED INCOME ACCOUNT 
ear 


1 
Operating Revenues ...esceesssstteceeeeceeees «+ -$141,873,643.25 


Operating Expenses 
Net Operating Revenue 


Taxes, Equipment & Joint Facility Rents, etc.... 


Net Railway Operating Income........- $24,298 
Other Income less Miscellaneous Charges 


Income Available for Fixed Charges.. 


Fixed Interest and Other Charges... 


Net Income or Deficit....... ° 


Depreciation Charged to Operation 


Increase 
Over 1934 


$6,334,247. 97 
6,126,356.05 
$207,891.92 

12,110,546.24 D 413,125.46 

298,956.84 $621,017.38 

5,141,402.87 303,790.71 

...§ 29,440.359.71 ~~ $924,808.09 

weeee 32,621,268.35 279,964.70 

.. § 3,180,908.64 ~~ $644,843.39 
7,110,662.85 D 473,096.58 


935 


105,464,140.17 





Net Income Before Depreciation.......§ 3,929,75421 $171,746.81 


D—Denotes Decrease. 





CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 


Investment in Road and Equipment 


Investment in Subsidiary and Affiliated Companies Separately 


88,638,519.41 


LSeseenetuaewiniianes seanneeened «, 108,151,560.27 


Total Investments ...+ 
Current Assets 
Cash and Special Deposits... 
Material and Supplies. 
All Other ......... 


cccccccces ssQlgh TOOL ene Oe 
418, 
«--$ 8,687,424.91 
7,605,613.60 
11,125,215.48 


Deferred Assets and Unadjusted Debits 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ....cccccsceese Leese uehbasonsesentin<scskntuaelaen $ 315,158,509.87 


Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 


Unmatured Interest Bearing Obligations 
Bonds and Other Obligations Issued or As 


sumed 
Unassumed 
sidiaries 


Current Liabilities 


cecccecccccoes eoceceee +eee-$ 58,863,161.95 


687,694,114.77 


$636,034,714.77 


Obligations of Operated Sub- 


Capitalized Leaseholds ...+++++-* Ccvcce eccvecece 


41,209,000.00 
10,450,400.00 
ee 23,110,893.58 


Audited Accounts and Wages Payable... 


Accrued Interest Charges. .....++-+ 
All Other ........ 


D>-erred Liabilities and Unadjusted Credits 


Accrued Depreciation—Equipment 


Inter-Company Non-negotiable Accounts 


All Other .......00¢ ° ee 


Corporate Surplus ......cecsssoees nopapoeedeteobesngnees cone 


Preeee reer rere Ty eee e eee ereeeessareeeert trae 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 

Operating revenues increased $6,- 
334,247.97, or 4.67% over 1934. Freight 
revenue increased $6,489,163.64, or 
5.58%, while revenue tons increased 
2.46%. The relatively larger increase 
in freight revenue is due to emer- 
gency increase in rates granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, effective April 18, 1935. Pas- 
senger revenue declined $259,978.18, 
or 2.56%, due, in part, to decrease of 
1.33% in passengers carried one mile. 
Other revenues including mail and 
express increased $105,062.51, or 1.16%. 

Operating expenses increased $6,- 
126,356.05, or 6.17%, over 1934. Total 
maintenance expenses increased $2,- 
758,483.96, or 6.93%, of which $298,- 
364.62 was in maintenance of way 
and structures, and $2,460,119.34 in 
maintenance of equipment. The 
maintenance of equipment expenses 
include depreciation charges of $7,- 
110,662.85, a decrease of $473,096.58 com=- 
pared with 1934. Transportation ex- 
penses increased $2,854,826.25, or 6.02%. 

INCREASED EXPENSES 

In addition to the expense of 
handling increased traffic, the res- 
toration of rates of pay which were 
im effect prior to February 1, 1932, 
added approximately $4,515,000 to 
operating expenses during 1935 over 
1934. Effective February 1, 1932, a 
deduction of 10% was made in basic 
rates of pay; of this 242% was re- 
stored July 1, 1934; 24%2% on January 
1, 1935, and the balance, or 5%, on 
April 1, 1935. 

TAXES 

For the year 1935 the company 
paid in taxes, Federal and State, an 
aggregate of $7,519,323.17. This rep- 
resents 19.52% of the income before 
taxes ($38,512,134.49) and is equiva- 
lent to $2.39 on each share of capital 
stock outstanding. 

NET INCOME 

Net operating revenues increased 
$207,891.92, while taxes, equipment 
and joint facility rents, etc. de- 
creased $413,125.46, resulting in an 
increase in Net Railway Operating 
Income of $621,017.38. Other income, 
including rents, dividends and inter- 
est, after deducting miscellaneous 
charges, reflect an increase over 1934 
of $303,790.71. Income of $29,440,359.71 
was available for interest and other 


8,906,851.80 
6,277,431.19 


105,255,729.15 
$ 89,215,894.17 
9,819, 468.25 
eeseeees 6,220,366.73 


76,331,259.87 


eens vee $1,207,590,507.24 


fixed charges amounting to $32,621,- 
268.35, resulting in a Net Deficit of 
$3,180,908.64. The Net Income before 
depreciation was $3,929,754.21. 

CHANGES IN CAPITAL ACCOUNT 

There was a net decrease in the 
total investments of the Company of 
$3,388,968.54, the major portion, or 
$1,806,543.34, being for retirement of 
road and equipment, and the re- 
mainder represented by adjustments 
with ibsidiary panies entail- 
ing no diminution in asset value, 
and by some miscellaneous items of 
relatively minor importance. There 
was a net decrease in unmatured 
obligations of  $3,359,119.50, due 
chiefly to the retirement of equip- 
ment trust notes. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

The United States Supreme Court 
on May 6, 1935, decided that the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1934 was 
unconstitutional; however, another 
act substantially similar in its pur- 
pose, known as the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1935, was approved Au- 
gust 29, 1935, and on the same day 
another act was approved, to levy 
an income tax on all employes of 
344% on monthly compensation not 
in excess of $300.00, and an Excise 
Tax on carriers of 34% of the com- 
pensation not in excess of $300.00 per 
month paid employes. The railroads 
have united in proceedings to test 
the constitutionality of this legisla- 
tion. 

The Social Security Act, approved 
August 14, 1935, imposes an addi- 
tional excise tax on the carriers 
covering unemployment compensa- 
tion. The tax for 1936 will be 1% of 
total wages paid; 2% in 1937, and 
thereafter at the rate of 3%. The 
constitutionality of this act has not 
yet been passed upon. 

SHAREHOLDERS 

At the close of 1935 there were 
42,389 registered holders of the Com- 
pany’s capital stock of both classes, 
with an average holding of 74 shares. 
The continued cooperation of share- 
holders in the use of the Company's 
facilities and the solicitation of the 
business of others for transportation 
over its lines is earnestly desired 
and greatly appreciated. 





The President and Board of Directors record their appre- 
ciation of the loyal support and efficient cooperation of the 
officers and employes in the conduct of the Company’s busines: 


and affairs throughout the year. 


DANIEL WILLARD, 
President 

















special treatment accorded to corpo- 
rations in receivership or in debt 
would be sufficient to include all 
railroads that might otherwise be 
adversely affected by the new tax 
measure. 


PLUGGING LOOPHOLES 

One loophole the drafting com- 
mittee took steps to “plug” was the 
possibility of both corporations and 
stockholders avoiding taxes by the 
use of stock dividends in place of 
cash dividends. 

In 1921 the Supreme Court ruled 
that stock dividends were not a part 
of stockholders’ incomes. The 
reasoning was that stockholders 
owned no more after the distribu- 
tion of the dividenc than they did 
before it. That is, each share of 
stock represents ownership of a cer- 
tain percentage of the corporation 








Penalty To Force 
Two Tax Returns 


INES are in order for taxpayers 

who do not file duplicate income 
tax returns. A new law just signed 
by President Roosevelt places a fine 
of $5 on individuals and $10 on cor- 
porations that fail to return their 
duplicate returns filled out. 

Those who filed only one return 
last March are also liable for the 
fine. If they fail to file a duplicate 
within 15 days after the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue mails them a re- 
quest to do so, the Bureau will fill 
one out and charge them the 
amount of the fine. 

Reason for the fine is that other- 
wise many might disregard sending 
in the duplicates. The ‘Treasury 
would then have to go to the ex- 
pense of filling them out. The du- 
plicates are furnished to State and 
local tax collectors who were given 
access to Federal income tax returns 
by a law passed at the last session 
of Congress. 





The Gigantic Labor 


Of Paying the Bonus 


[Continued From Page 18.] 

will try to persuade their members 
to keep their bonds unless they are 
in actual need of cash. The inter- 
est rate on these bonds is almost a 
full per cent above the yield of simi- 
lar Government bonds. They are 
also considerably higher than what 
can be obtained from savings banks 
under present conditions. 

Total value of all outstanding 
bonus certificates, plus the interest 
to be forgiven, amounts to $3,719,- 
000,000, of which $1,482,000,000 has 
already been set aside in the Ad- 
justed Service Certificate Fund. 
The Government has made direct 
loans to veterans amounting to $1,- 
228,000,000. This leaves $2,491,000,000 
yet to be disbursed. 

This does not all go to the vet- 
erans. A number of veterans have 
borrowed against their Government 
life insurance or from banks. These 
liens on their certificates will have 
to be paid off before they receive 
their share. It is estimated that 
veterans are entitled to receive $1,- 


924,000,000. 





New Securities Issues 











Registered With SEC 


HE Securities and Exchange 

Commission announced the filing 
for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 
issues: 


OKLAHOMA NATURAL GAS COM- 
PANY, Tulsa, Okla— $20,000,000 of 
4'2% first mortgage bonds due May 1, 
1951; $10,000,000 convertible deben- 
tures due May 1, 1946; and an unde- 
termined number of shares of $15 par 
value common stock for conversion of 
the debentures. Stone & Webster and 
Blodget, Inc., of New York City is the 
— underwriter. Further data 

be furnished by amendment. 


GLIDDEN COMPANY, Cleveland, 0.— 
200,000 shares of $50 par value 444% 
convertible preferred stock, and .200,- 
000 shares of no par value common 
stock reserved for conversion purposes. 
Hornblower and Weeks, of New York 
City, and Hayden, Miller aid Co., of 
Cleveland, are the principal under- 
writers. Further data to be furnished 
by amendment. 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.—$30,000,000 addi- 
tional 3%% first and second refund- 
ing mortgage bonds due Dec. 1, 1961. 
Further data to be furnished by 
amendment. 


BULLOCK’S, INC., Los Angeles, Calif — 
$5,000,000 of secured 4% bonds and 
40,000 shares of $100 par value 5% cu- 
mulative preferred stock. Bonds are 
due serially from May 1, 1937 to May 
1, 1946. Principal underwriters are 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Wm. R. Staats Co.; 
Dean, Witter & Co.; Banks, Huntley 
& Co.; Bateman, Eichler & Co.; E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, Inc.; and Wm. Caval- 
ier & Co.; all of Los Angeles. 

UNITED STATES PIPE AND FOUN- 
DRY CO., Burlington, N. J.—$5,000,000 
of ten-year convertible debentures due 
May 1, 1946 and shares of $20 par value 
common stock, including scrip cer- 
tificates for fractions of shares, to be 
reserved for conversion of the de- 
bentures. Interest rate and other 
data to be furnished by amendment. 
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and the stockholder’s share cannot | shall be allowed with respect 


be increased by payment of stock 
dividends. 

This raised the fear that corpora- 
tions might declare stock dividends 
and claim exemption from the un- 
distributed earnings tax on the 
ground that they had distributed 
their earnings while at the same 
time stockholders could claim they 
had received no added income. 


DISSENTER’S VIEW 
This possibility is to be prevented 


by a section that states “if a stock | 


dividend or stock right is a non- 
taxable dividend in the hands of 
the shareholders, no dividend credit 


thereto.” 

The bill being drafted by 
House Sub-committee on Ways and 
Means is not the only tax measure 
being contemplated on Capitol Hill. 
The Senate Committee on Finance 
has announced that once the House 
bill has been completed, it will 
summon the tax experts of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue to assist the committee in pre- 
paring a bill for submission to the 
Senate. Public hearings will be held 
before the final drafting is done. 

Republicans on the House com- 
mittee have also indicated that 
they will write a bill of their own. 


| drafting 
the | 


of the 


measure. 


In addition to offering their own 
tax plan, it is expected, the minor- 
ity members will urge a sharp cur- 
tailment in Federal spending to 
meet the budget deficit. If cor- 
poration taxes must be raised, Re- 
publican members of the committee 
have intimated that they favor a 
rise in present income tax rates to 
22% per cent instead of the Presi- 


dent’s proposal to base the tax rate | 
| on the amount of income withheld | 
| from stockholders. 

cratic members of the committee 


Several Demo- 


also are in favor of such a move. 


+ FINANCE: REVAMPING CORPORATE TAX SYSTEM + 


They have not participated in the | 
Administration | 














Money goes farther 
when it’s budgeted. Send 
for your copy of the John 
Hancock Home Budget 
Sheet. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPA 
OF BosTON, Massacnustrrs 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a John Hancock Home 
Budget Sheet. 


NE GRE Bion ccndcocscdescsdoute 
i ah wh otcensecned 












































This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities, 


$30,000,000 
The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Refunding Mortgage 314% Bonds, Series B 


Dated April 1, 1936 Due April 1, 1966 
Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York City or in San Francisco 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, CORPORATE TRUSTEE 


Coupon Bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal. Registered Bonds in 
denominations of $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Coupon Bonds and registered Bonds, 
and the several denominations, interchangeable. 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, in whole or in part, upon at least 60 days’ notice, on any interest payment date, 

at the following prices with accrued interest: to and including April 1, 1941, 106%; thereafter to and including April 1, 

1946, 105%; thereafter to and including April 1, 1951, 104%; thereafter to and including April 1, 1956, 10214%; thereafter 
to and including April 1, 1962, 101%; and thereafter, 100%. 


Legal investment, in the opinion of counsel for the Underwriters, for Savings Banks in the 
States of New York, California and Connecticut. 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, 
which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, 
which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 


THE COMPANY The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company, 83.42% of the voting securities of which are owned 
by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, is one of the associated telephone companies 
comprising the Bell System. The Company, incorporated in California in 1906, is engaged directly and through 
subsidiaries, the largest of which is Southern California Telephone Company, in the telephone business in 
California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington and the northern portion of Idaho. The properties of the Company and its 
subsidiaries consist principally of telephone instruments and facilities for their inter-connection, the latter 
consisting chiefly of central office switching equipment and connecting lines. The business of the Company and 
its subsidiaries is subject to regulation, within their respective jurisdictions, by the Federal Communications 
Commission and by certain state authorities. 
Outstanding as 
of Dec. 31, 1935 
$ 24,948,000.00 
23,890,000.00 





CAPITALIZATION (The Pacife Teleph and Teleg h Company only) 
First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Five Per Cent Sinking Fund Thirty-Year Gold 
Bonds, due January 2, 1937 
Refunding Mortgage Thirty Year Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds, Series A, due May 1, 1952 
First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Sinking Fund Thirty Year Gold Bonds, of The Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Compeny of Spokane, due May 15, 1936 . «1 .nrccs0+ssenesees 2,999,900 .00 
Notes sold to Trustee of Pension Fund (4% Demand Notes).......... Fesese aoe 8,824,947.59 
Preferred Capital Stock, six per cent. cumulative—par value $100 per share...... eeveece 
Common Capital Stock—par value $100 per share 
Note: The Company is guarantor for principal of and interest on $6,011,000 First and Refunding 
Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds, due May 1, 1947, of Southern California Telephone Company, subsidiary. 


PURPOSE The net proceeds to the Company from the sale of the $30,000,000 Series B Bonds, after deducting the 
OF ISSUE estimated apenete of the Company in connection with such sale, are expected to approximate $29,643,500, 

and are to applied, (a) $23,890,000 toward the retirement of the Company’s Refunding Mortgage 
Series A Bonds, which the Company is calling for redemption on May 1, 1936, at 10714% and accrued interest, (b) 
$4,984,000 as a loan to Southern California Teleph Company for use toward the retirement of $6,011,000 of bonds, 
which that company is calling for redemption on May 1, 1936, at 105% and accrued interest, and (c) $769,500 
toward the payment at maturity of the bonds of The Home Telephone & Telegraph Company of Spokane. The 
balance of funds required (exclusive of accrued interest) to consummate these transactions will be made available 
approximately as follows: $38,000 from current cash of the Company; $1,211,700 from current cash of Southern 
California Teleph Company; and $4,100,000 from the proceeds of temporary borrowings by the Company from 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, its parent. To the extent that Southern California Telephone 
Company requires funds for the retirement of its bonds in addition to its current cash and the $4,984,000 loan 
referred to above, such funds (estimated at $116,000) will be loaned to it by the Pacific Company. 


EARNINGS The Company’s Income Statements in the Offering Prospectus show the following as Operating 
Revenues, Total Income (the amount available for Fixed Charges), Fixed Charges (all interest charges 
one ones of discount on funded debt) and Net Income. The Offering Prospectus also contains Cansolidated 
tat te. 
Years Ended Net 
Income 


December 31 
$14,517 ,490.75 
53,798,405.31 18,335 ,650.51 3,532,303.23 14 ,803,347.28 
56,869 ,136.65 19,170,375.66 3,144,995.13 16,025,380.53 
*Include $66,000 for 1984 and ${09,100 for 1985 which the Company estimates would be refundable, in 
whole or in part, to telephone subscribers in the State of Oregon in the event of an adverse decision in 
@ pending rate case. 
tincludes Dividend Income in the amounts of $7 882,760.83 for 1988, $7 670,170.80 for 1984 and $7,698 ,685.80 
for 1985. Dividends received from subsidiaries were not currently earned by them as a whole by 
approximately $459,000 in 1983 and $244,000 in 1934. 


SERIES B The Series B Bonds will be issued under the Company’s Refunding Mortgage and will be secured, 
BONDS subject to prior tax and assessment liens, and the lien of the Mortgage and Deed of Trust dated January 

2, 1907 securing the Company’s First Mortgage and Collateral Trust 5% Bonds due January 2, 1937, 
and with respect to certain properties in Washington, the lien of the indenture securing the First Mortgage Bonds 
of The Home Telephone & Telegraph Company of Spokane, due May 15, 1936, by a lien on substantially all real 
estate, buildings and telephone plant (except motor vehicles) now owned by the Company in California, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington and appertaining to or useful in the transaction of its business in those States. The 
Refunding Mortgage is also a lien on the Company’s rights as pledgor of the stock deposited by it with the Trustee 
under the Mortgage and Deed of Trust dated January 2, 1907. Stock so deposited includes ali the capital stock of 
Southern California Teleph Cc y, subsidiary. 

Series B Bonds are limited to the amount of $30,000,000 now authorized. The Refunding Mortgage, however, 
permits the issuance of additional bonds of other series, which would rank pari passu with the Series B Bonds. 
The Refunding Mortgage permits the Company, in certain instances, to dispose of property covered by the Mortgage 
without a release from or notice to the Trustee, and also provides for releases and substitutions of such property. 
No notice is required to be given to bondholders in connection with any such disposal, release or substitution. 

There is to be paid to a sinking fund agent, to be used as a sinking fund in purchasing Series B Bonds, but only 
if obtainable at not exceeding their principal amount and accrued interest, the sum of $200,000, on October 1, 1936, 
and semi-annually thereafter; provided, however, that any unexpended balance in the fund on any semi-annual 
payment date is to be credited on account of the payment due on that date. 


UNDERWRITING Subject to certain terms and conditions, certain Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus 

have severally agreed to purchase these Bonds from the Company at 99!4%, or a total of 
$29,850,000, plus accrued interest. Such Bonds are to be offered to the public at 10114%, or a total of $30,450,000, plus 
accrued interest. The underwriting discounts are 2% or a total of $600,000. 


Price 10112% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters have agreed to purchase these Bonds when, as and if issued, and subject to the 
approval of Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner § Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, and Messrs. 
Pillsbury, Madison § Sutro, counsel for the Company. It is expected that delivery of Bonds in temporary 
form will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan §& Co. on or about April 21, 1936, against: payment 
therefor in New York funds. 











Fixed 
Charges 


$4,041,075.42 


Total 
Incomet 


$18 ,558,566.17 


Operating 
Revenues* 


$51,686 ,487.34 








Further information, in particular financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file 
with the Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each purchaser 
and is obtainable from the undersigned. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
Be KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 
DEAN WITTER & CO. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incorporated ° 


BLYTH & CO., Inc. 
HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Dated April 16, 1986 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

‘ GEORGE WASHINGTON 


? 


le Wattad Stes a5 


“| wholly disopprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 























*In view of the pending fiscal situation and the proposed 
taxes that the consumer will have to bear, it is fitting that at- 
tention should be drawn once more to the original plea for the 
Forgotten Man. 

The late Professor Sumner wrote the essay “Forgotten 
Man” in 1883 and delivered it as a lecture many times there- 
after. All of his essays are to be found in a volume pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press and edited by Professors 
Keller and Davie of the department of social sciences of Yale. 

The excerpts on this page are reproduced with the permis- 





sion of the Yale University Press.—David Lawrence. 








OW who is the Forgotten Man? He is the sim- 
ple, honest laborer, ready to earn his living by 
productive work. We pass him by because he 
is independent, self-supporting, and asks no 
favors. He does not appeal to the emotions or excite the 
sentiments. He only wants to make a contract and fulfil 
it, with respect on both sides and favor on neither side. He 
must get his living out of the capital of the country. The 
larger the capital is, the better living he can get. Every 
particle of capital which is wasted on the vicious. the idle 
and the shiftless is so much taken from the capital avail- 
able to reward the independent and productive laborer. 

But we stand with our backs to the independent and pro- 
ductive laborer all the time. We do not remember him 
because he makes no clamor; but I appeal to you whether 
he is not the man who ought to be remembered first of 
all, and whether, on any sound social theory, we ought 
not to protect him against the burdens of the good-for- 
nothing. 

In these last years I have read hundreds of articles 
and heard scores of sermons and speeches which were 
really glorifications of the good-for-nothing, as if these 
were the charge of society, recommended by right reason 
to its care and protection. We are addressed all the time 
as if those who are respectable were to blame because some 
are not so, and as if there were an obligation on the part 
of those who have done their duty toward those who have 
not done their duty. 

Every man is bound to take care of himself and his 
family and to do his share in the work of society. It is 
totally false that one who has done so is bound to bear 
the care and charge of those who are wretched because 
they have not done so. The silly popular notion is that 
the beggars live at the expense of the rich, but the truth 
is that those who eat and produce not, live at the expense 


of those who labor and produce. 
I have shown how, in times past, 


LOTS OF QUR the history of States has been a 
LAWS MERELY history of selfishness, cupidity, 
CREATE JOBS and robbery, and I have affirmed 

that now and always the prob- 
lems of government are how to deal with these same vices 
of human nature. People are always prone to belive that 
there is something metaphysical and sentimental about 
civil affairs, but there is not. Civil institutions are con- 
structed to protect, either directly or indirectly, the prop- 
erty of men and the honor of women against the vices and 
passions of human nature. 

In our day and country, the problem presents new 
phases, but it is there just the same as it ever was, and the 
problem is only the more dfficult for us because of its new 
phase which prevents us from recognizing it. In fact, our 
people are raving and struggling against it in a kind of 
blind way, not yet having come to recognize it. More 
than half of their blows, at present, are misdirected and 
fail of their object, but they will be aimed better by and by. 

There is a great deal of clamor about watering stocks 
and the power of combined capital, which is not very in- 
telligent or well-directed. The evil and abuse which peo- 
ple are groping after in all these denunciations is jobbery. 

By jobbery I mean the constantly apparent effort to win 
wealth, not by honest and independent production, but by 
some sort of a scheme for extorting other peoples’ product 
from them. A large part of our legislation consists in 


making a job for somebody. 
Public buildings are jobs, not 


MUCH WASTE always, but in most cases. The 
IN MISUSE OF buildings are not needed at all or 
PUBLIC FUNDS are costly beyond what is useful 

or even decently luxurious. In- 
ternal improvements are jobs. They are carried out, not 
because they are needed in themselves, but because they 
will serve the turn of some private interest, often inci- 
dentally that of the very legislators who pass the appro- 
priations for them. 

A man who wants a farm, instead of going out where 
there is plenty of land available for it, goes down under the 
Mississippi River to make a farm, and then wants his 
fellow-citizens to be taxed to dyke the river so as to keep 
it off his farm. 

The California hydraulic miners have washed the gold 
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out of the hillsides and have washed the dirt down into 
the valleys to the ruin of the rivers and the farms. They 
want the Federal Government to remove this dirt at the 
national expense. 

The silver miners, finding that their product is losing 
value in the market, get the Government to go into the 
market as a great buyer in the hope of sustaining the price. 

The National Government is called upon to buy or hire 
unsalable ships; to dig canals which will not pay; to edu- 
cate illiterates in the States which have not done their duty 
at the expense of the States which have done their duty 
as to education; to buy up telegraphs which no longer pay; 
and‘to provide the capital for enterprises of which private 
individuals are to win the profits. 

We are called upon to squander millions on swamps 
and creeks; millions on the Mississippi River, and many 
more millions in pensions. This is the great plan of all 
living on each other. The pensions in England used to be 
given to aristocrats who had political power, in order to 
corrupt them. Here the pensions are given to the great 
democratic mass who have the political power, in order to 
corrupt them. 

We have several hundred thousand Federal office- 
holders and I do not know how many State and munici- 
pal office-holders. Of course public officers are necessary 
and it is an economical organization of society to set apart 
some of its members for civil functions, but if the number 
of persons drawn from production and supported by the 
producers while engaged in civil functions is in undue 
proportion to the total population, there is economic loss. 

If public offices are treated as spoils or benefices or sine- 
cures, then they are jobs and only constitute part of the 


pillage. 
Vv 


VOTERS REALLY On every hand you find this 


jobbery. The government is to 
ARE TO BLAME give every man a pension, and 
FOR BAD LAWS ¢&very man an office, and every 

man a tax to raise the price of his 
product, and to clean out every man’s creek for him, and 
to buy all his unsalable property, and to provide him with 
plenty of currency to pay his debts, and to educate his 
children, and to give him the use of a library and a park 
and a museum and a gallery of pictures. On every side 
the doors of waste and extravagance stand open; and 
spend, squander, plunder, and grab are the watchwords. 

We grumble some about it and talk about the greed of 
corporations and the power of capital and the wickedness 
of stock gambling. Yet we elect the legislators who do 
all this work. Of course, we should never think of blam- 
ing ourselves for electing men to represent and govern us, 
who, if I may use the slang expression, give us away. 
What man ever blamed himself for his misfortune? We 
groan about monopolies and talk about more laws to pre- 
vent the wrongs done by chartered corporations. Who 
made the charters? Our representatives. Who elected 
such representatives? Wedid. Howcan we get bad law- 
makers to make a law which shall prevent bad lawmakers 
from making a bad law? That is, really, what we are 
trying to do. 

If we are a free, self-governing people, all our mis- 
fortunes come right home to ourselves and we can blame 
nobody else. Is anyone astonished to find that men are 
greedy, whether they are incorporated or not? Is it 
a revelation to find that we need, in our civil affairs, to 
devise guarantees against selfishness, rapacity, and fraud? 
I have ventured to affirm that government has never had 
to deal with anything else. 


THE FORGOTTEN Now, I have said that this job- 


bery means waste, plunder, and 


MAN IS MADE boss, and I defined it at the outset 
TO FOOT BILL as the system of making a chance 

to extort part of his product from 
somebody else. Now comes the question: who pays for 
it all? The system of plundering each other soon destroys 
all that it deals with. It produces nothing. Wealth comes 
only from production and all that the wrangling grabbers, 
loafers, and jobbers get to deal with comes from some- 
body’s toil and sacrifice. Who, then, is he who provides 
it all? Go and find him and you will have once more be- 
fore you the Forgotten Man. 

You will find him hard at work because he has a great 
many to support. Nature has done a great deal for him 
in giving hirn a fertile soil and an excellent climate, and he 
wonders why it is that, after all, his scale of comfort is 
so moderate. He has to get out of the soil enough to pay 
all his taxes, and that means the cost of all the jobs an 
the funds for all the plunder. , 

The Forgotten Man is delving away in patient industry, 
supporting his family, paying his taxes, casting his vote, 
supporting the church and the school, reading his news- 
paper, and cheering for the politician of his admiration, 
but he is the only one for whom there is no provision in 
the great scramble and the big divide. 
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Such is the Forgotten Man. He works, he votes, gen- 
erally he pays—but he always pays—yes, above all, he 
pays. He does not want an office; his name never gets 
into the newspaper except when he gets married or dies. 
He keeps production going on. He contributes to the 
strength of parties. He is flattered before election. He 
is strongly patriotic. He is wanted wherever, in his little 
circle, there is work to be done or counsel to be given. He 
may grumble some occasionally to his wife and family, 
but he does not frequent the grocery or talk politics at the 
tavern. 

Consequently, he is forgoiten. He is a common- 
place man. He gives no trouble. He excites no admira- 
tion. He is not in any way a hero (like a popular orator) ; 
or a problem (like tramps and outcasts); nor notorious 
(like criminal); nor an object of sentiment (like the poor 
and weak); nor a burden (like paupers and loafers); nor 
an object out of which social capital may be made (like 
the beneficiaries of a church and state charities); nor an 
object for charitable aid and protection (like animals 
treated with cruelty); nor the object of a job (like the 
ignorant and illiterate); nor one over whom sentimental 
economists and statesmen can parade their fine sentiments 
(like inefficient workmen and shiftless artisans). There- 
fore, he is forgotten. 

All the burdens fall on hm, or on her, for it is time to 
remember that the Forgotten Man is not seldom a woman. 

- lai h that the F 
t is plain enough that the For- 
GOVERNMENT gotten hn and the Forgotten 
IS ADDING TO Woman are the very life and sub- 
HIS BURDENS stance of society. They are the 
ones who ought to be first and 
always remembered. They are always forgotten by sen- 
timentalists, philanthropists, reformers, enthusiasts, and 
every description of speculator in sociology, political econ- 
onmy, or political science. : 

If a student of any of these sciences every comes to un- 
derstand the position of the Forgotten Man and to ap- 
preciate his true value, you will find such student an un- 
compromising advocate of the strictest scientific thinking 
on all social topics, and a cold and hard-hearted skeptic 
toward all artificial schemes of social amelioration. 

If it is desired to bring about social improvements, 
bring us a scheme for relieving the Forgotten Man 
of some of his burdens. He is our productive force 
which we are wasting. Let us stop wasting his force. 
Then we shall have a clean and simple gain for the whole 
society. 

The Forgotten Man is weighted down with the 
cost and burden of the schemes for making everybody 
happy, with the cost of public beneficence, with the sup- 
yort of all the loafers, with the loss of all the economic 
@wackery, wtih the cost of all the jobs. Let us remember 
‘4m, a little while. Let us take some of the burdens off 
him. Let us turn our pity on him instead of on the good- 
for-nothing. It will be only justice to him, and society 
will greatly gain by it. 


The Forgotten Man is never a 


THREATS TO pauper. He almost always has a 
SECURITY OF little capital because it belongs to 
HIS EARNINGS the character of the man to save 

something. He never has more 
than a little. He is, therefore, poor in the popular sense, 
although in the correct sense he is not so. I have said al- 
ready that if you learn to look for the Forgotten Man and 
to care for him, you will be very skeptical toward all 
philanthropic and humanitarian schemes. It is clear now 
that the interest of the Forgotten Man and the interest of 
“the poor,” “the weak,” and the other petted classes are 
in antagonism. In fact, the warning to you to look for 
the Forgotten Man comes the minute that the orator or 
writer begins to talk about the poor man. That minute 
the Forgotten Man is in danger of a new assault, and if 
you intend to meddle in the matter at all, then is the min- 
ute for you to look about for him and to give him your 
aid. 

Hence if you care for the Forgotten Man, you will 
be sure to be charged with not caring for the poor. What- 
ever you do for any of the petted classes wastes capital. 
If you do anything for the Forgotten Man, you must 
secure him his earnings and savings, that is, you legislate 
for the security of capital and for its free employment; 
you must oppose paper money, wildcat banking, and 
usury laws and you must maintain the inviolability of 
contracts. Hence you must be prepared to be told that 
you favor the capitalist class, the enemy of the poor man. 

What the Forgotten Man needs, therefore, is that we 
come to a clearer understanding of liberty and to a more 
complete realization of it. Every step which we win in 
liberty will set the Forgotten Man free from some of his 
burdens and allow him to use his powers for himself and 
for the commonwealth. 
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